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they gave the mir- 
acle of Radium... 


TO EACH OTHER... 


they gave a wonder- 


ful love. 


TO YOU... 
their story brings a 


memorable motion 


MADAME 
CURIE 


Directed by MERVYN LeROY 


Produced by SIDNEY FRANKLIN 





picture experience... | 











A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 
with a brilliant supporting cast - Henry Travers 
Robert Walker - Dame May Whitty - Elsa Basserman 
Van Johnson - Albert Basserman - C. Aubrey Smith 
Victor Francen - Reginald Owen - Margaret O'Brien 


Screen Play by Paul Osborn and Paul H. Rameau 
Based on the book, “Madame Curie” by Eve Curie 
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A VOICE IN YOUR HOME 


By LATROBE CARROLL 





BESSIE AND HER HUSBAND THOROUGHLY ENJOY THEIR WORK, 


BELOW: 


share of living.” That's what an ac- 

quaintance of this woman with the 
widely known voice said to me, the other 
day—and went on half humorously, ‘She's 
gone to so many places, met so many people, 
achieved so many things—and has done it 
all with such ease. I ask you, is it fair?” 

True, Bessie Beatty has had a full life. 
Untrue, though, that achievements came 
easily. Her life road has made dramatic 
turns and twists, but it has not been smooth- 
ly paved. It has had bumps in it. She has 
simply had the tenacity to push on beyond 
the bumps. 

The obstacles didn’t begin in early child- 
hood. Life was rosy, then. But she has 
acted, almost from babyhood, as if she knew 
she must go into training for future jolts. 
She told me something about those early days 
as I sat with her in her New York house. 

“I must have been a rather odd little girl,” 
she said. “I didn’t make work out of play, 
but play out of work. I never had a . 
house—I didn’t waat one. You see, I played 
with the house I lived in. Though I played 
with dolls, I thought it was even more fun 


B ax BEATTY has had more than her 


AT A SHAKESPEARE 





IN CENTRAL PARK 


A close-up of Bessie 
Beatty, whose radio pro- 
gram gives pleasure to a 
vast number of listeners 


to take care of a real baby. I didn’t have a 
toy stove. I learned to play at cooking meals 
on the real stove. When I was ten, I could 
bake bread. The family said it was good 
bread. They even ate it! 

“Not long after my first loaf, I made my 
young sister's birthday cake. It was a layer 
cake with white frosting, and around its rim 
there were candles to wish on.” 

When Bessie was eleven, her mother left 
the family home in Los Angeles and set off 
for a visit to Ireland. She and her husband 
had come originally from there as a very 
young couple. Bessie took very seriously the 
job of being the family’s eldest. Encouraged 
by her first try, she made birthday cakes for 
her brothers, too; and she prepared her 


MISS BEATTY AS A WAR CORRESPONDENT IN 
THE RUSSIAN TRENCHES IN 1917——-PERHAPS 
THE ONLY CORRESPONDENT WHO SAW LENIN 


mother’s special party dessert when her 
father entertained his friends. As a crowning 
touch, she made herself a dress. 

When it was finished, she put it on, spread 
its skirt, made a little curtsy to her father, 
and said, ‘I made it all myself!" 

Her father looked at her and shook his 
head. ‘Yes, dear,” he said, “it’s lovely. But 
I do wish you'd play.” 

He hadn't realized that for this particular 
little girl, making her own dress could be 
the most marvelous play in the world. 

It wasn't long before Bessie found a wider 
occupation. She and a girl chum organized 
a club with half a dozen young members. Its 
purpose was to make and collect things for 
needy children. Bessie and the others had 
decided that the poorer children of the 
neighborhood oll more food, more 
clothes, and especially more candy, and that 
the club must do something about it. 

Under Bessie’s leadership, the club mem- 
bers began to sew. They made simple but 
useful things. 

The club work came to a climax in a charity 
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garden party at the Beatty home. The children sold tea, and 
chrysanthemums from the Beatty garden. When the party was 
over, there was money enough to buy presents for a hundred 
children and to fill a dozen large family dinner baskets. 

All those who know Bessie Beatty realize that taking the lead 
in this long-ago little club was a very Bessie-like thing to do. 
Helping the underdog out from under is a main theme in her 
life. She's long been giving his cause some of the best and 
strongest of her spoken and written words. 

“How old were you,” I asked her, “when you decided you 
wanted to be a writer?” 

“I think I was about twelve. It was Mother's doing, I be- 
lieve—and that was quite typical of Mother. She was happiest 
and fullest of fun when she was putting her shoulder to the 
hardest jobs, and she gave her children some of the driving 
force of her own go-ahead-and-do-it philosophy. But to come 


back to my writing, Mother used to read aloud to us. She could 


SAUTER IN THE 


ROLE OF OSBORNE IN “JOURNEY'S 


END. 


RIGHT 


BESSIE 


BEATTY AS 


SHE LOOKED WHEN SHE CAME FROM CALIFORNIA TO BECOME EDITOR OF MCCALL’S MAGAZINE 


Phutograph by Erich Kastan 


BESSIE AND BILL IN THE LIBRARY OF THEIR HOME IN 
NEW YORK, WITH THE TWO DOGS WHO PLAY SUCH AN IM- 
PORTANT PART IN THEIR LIVES. LEFT: A WATERFALL IN 
THE POCONOS IS THE BACKGROUND FOR A HAPPY POSE 
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bring out the color and the beauty of good prose and poetry. 
Listening to her, I used to say to myself, ‘If only I could put 


the right words in the right places!" 


“So I began to try. I must have had something of the journal- 
ist in me, even then, for my first published work had nothing to 
do with babbling brooks, or bees, or flowers, or sunsets. I knew 
the society editor of the Los Angeles Times, and she let me 


write about the children’s parties I went to— 
how many people were present at this or that 
‘function,’ at whose home it was given. That 
sort of thing, topped off with a few verbal 
decorations. It was society with a very small 
‘s and writing with a very small ‘w.’ But it 
got into print.” 

Before Bessie’s sixteenth birthday her fa- 
ther died—and the picture changed. The fam- 
ily lost its big house and went to live in a 
very little one. Affluence was just a memory. 
But hard times drew the family together. 
Everybody worked around the place—painting 
the house when it needed painting, making 
shelves and window boxes, even taking out a 
partition. Bessie, her sister, and her three 
brothers turned their hands to whatever would 
bring in pennies, dimes, or dollars. Bessie 





painted Easter cards for a company which sold 
them. And when, at seventeen, she went to 
Occidental College in Los Angeles, it was 
partly on a scholarship and partly because her 
brothers had taken on all the odd jobs they 
could find. 

While she was a sophomore, she began to 
write articles for a rival of the Los Angeles 
Times—the Herald. This proved to be an 
entering wedge. When she left college, the 
following year, she stepped into a job on the 
Herald. First she was a reporter, then editor 
of women’s features, finally dramatic editor. 

She resigned from the Herald after three 
years and went to the desert country of southern 
Nevada, to a mining community. For six 
months she lived in a cabin she decorated with 
sagebrush, and gathered material for a book. 


She was in a Bret Harte region of barren tablelands, star- 
tling desert colors, and clear, tremendous sunsets. She loved it. 
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SAUTERS AT THEIR SUM- 


MAINE. LEFT: A VIEW 
FROM THE DRIVEWAY. ; : : . 
RAMBLING AND THEY little, why Bessie feels that having a 


VIEW OF THE MAINE LANDSCAPI 
LIVING ROOM WINDOWS 
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After the book was published, she went to San Francisco to 
work for one of the most stimulating editors who ever sent a 
newspaper zooming to fame. The editor was the magnetic and 
crusading Fremont Older. The paper was the Bulletin. 

Those were turbulent times in San Francisco, fighting times. 
The Bulletin—and Bessie—were in the thick of some rough-and- 
tumble battles. She'd go tearing along the steep, windy streets, 
her eyes alight, her blond, fluffy 
hair flying. When fellow-journal- 
ists made amused remarks about 
her ungovernable hair, she used to 
say, “Oh, yes, my friend Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell says I comb it 
with an egg beater.” 

She worked for the Bulletin 
for nine swirling years. Among 
other jobs she conducted a feature 
page, On the Margin. On roving 
assignments, she covered politics 
in Washington, graft in Pitts- 
burgh, sourdoughs and gold in 
Alaska. She launched Hap pyland, 
a summer camp for the children of 
San Francisco's poor. 

When a day in April, 1917, 
brought news of the Russian Revo- 
lution, she was full of hope that 
she could go to Russia. Revolu- 
tionary Russia, in most American 
minds, was just a little less safe 
than a jungle alive with snakes 
and tigers. Bessie kept asking her- 
self a question, “What would 
Mother think of the idea of my 
making such a trip?” She sent off 
an inquiring telegram. Within two 
hours she had her mother’s an- 
swer: “It is wonderful, darling. 
If I had dreamed this opportunity for you 
it could not have been better.”’ 

That answer makes one understand, a 





GABLES.” BELOW mother like hers was the biggest thing in 
her life. 

Fremont Older believed in giving 
women a chance, so Bessie got her great 

rs assignment. Some of her friends shook 
a. their heads. One of them warned her 
never to go outdoors in Russia without 
wearing a heavy black veil. He added 
mournfully, “Two heavy black veils 
would be better.” 

Bessie’s San Francisco friends still talk 
about her sailing. It brought a large crowd 
to the pier and a cascade of farewell gifts. 

Half an hour before the ship slid from 
her moorings, an oversize man with a bat- 
tered face came trotting up the gangplank 
He was panting under a load of the big- 
gest bunch of Easter lilies Bessie had ever 
seen. The flowers, it soon appeared, were 
for her. The man was a prizefighter she had 
befriended when he was down on his luck. 

After him waddled a fat, exuberant 
woman of the slums whom Bessie had 
written up. She, too, had a gift—her 
arms were full of it. It was a huge, pink- 
satin Easter egg. She told Bessie in a 
breathless rush of words, “I thought may- 
be you'd be needin’ what's inside, in Russia.”’ 

As soon as Bessie opened the egg, a (Continued on page 40) 
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PAMELIA SAVES THE DAY 


very pleasant—but the memory of Mr. Wilson, the toll- 

keeper, and of his attempt to keep her at the gate because 
she had lost a penny of her toll-money, and of his rage when 
Pawnee Sam had paid it for her, remained in her mind like a 
shadow of a cloud over a sunny landscape. Sometimes the 
shadow was no larger than a handker- 


Press IA found the summer days at Indian Mound Farm 


“Why do you sing to the cows?” Pamelia asked one day. 
“More milk,” Pawnee Sam said briefly, beginning to sing 
again; and soon, when she learned to milk, too, Pamelia found 
that the milk drummed more readily in the pail when she sang 
quietly, and sometimes she would look up to see the cow turning 
her head to stare at her with an air of pleasure as she sang. 
The cows did not like any sudden 





chief, something not noticed at all; but 
sometimes, perhaps when Pamelia was 
tired or a little lonely, the shadow would 
grow until it darkened all her thoughts 
with a sense of trouble to come. She 
felt certain that Mr. Wilson would try 
to get back at Pawnee Sam for interfer- 
ing in his little act of spitefulness. But 
just how he would get back she could 
not guess, and that was what worried 
her. 

Pamelia’s two closest friends on the 


Because Pamelia had sharp 
eyes, She was able to thwart 
a coward, prevent an injus- 


tice, and help a loyal friend 


loud noises or disturbances, such as the 
time when the barn cat flew spitting at 
Livy when the goose came too near her 
kittens in the hay. Certainly there was 
confusion enough then, with poor Livy 
honking wildly and, with wings out- 
spread, running about the barn floor 
with the fierce little cat on his back. 
After that terrible experience poor 
Livy would never come into the aa 
again, but always waited outside some 





farm were Pawnee Sam and Livy, the 

lame goose, not counting Uncle and Aunt who were family, of 
course. They made a curious trio, Pamelia in her starched ruffles, 
with new freckles across her nose, and Pawnee Sam, short “ger 
dirty and silent, and Livy, limping and grasshopper-hunting a 
their heels. The old Indian seemed to pay little attention to 
Pamelia, but she knew that he liked to have her with him. He 
would show her where the speckled hen had stolen a nest under 
the lilacs, or take her with him to water the team of horses. He 
taught her to milk, and it was then that he sang Indian songs, 
unlike anything she had ever heard, with words she could not 
understand. 

“That one, song of spring and young man wondering this 
year he have enough ponies maybe get married to that girl he 
know,” Sam explained to her. ‘This one, about new grass, 
soon buffalo come.” 


little distance away, one round eye 
cocked for trouble. But he liked to go 
with Pamelia when she took the swill down to the pigpen. The 
pigs were feeding in clover, but they still enjoyed sour milk or 
the scrapings from the dishes, and though Pamelia didn’t like 
the smell of the pails, nor the flies which followed her at feed- 
ing time, she did enjoy seeing the pigs scramble at her call. 

“Pig! Pig! Pig!’ she would shout, and the pigs would come 
nimbly running, their long ears shaking, their snouts twisting 
eagerly, their little eyes full of greed and common sense. Big 
pigs and little pigs, they came crowding together, climbing into 
the trough, grunting and pushing, gobble, gobble, gobble, and 
then coaxing for more. 

Horses, of course, Pamelia was used to at home, but the other 
farm animals were a new amusement to her. It was she who 


hunted for eggs in the hayloft and under the hedges, she who 
fed the chickens and played with the calves. 


She picked berries 
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THE LAME GOOSE ALWAYS WENT WITH HER 
WHEN SHE TOOK FOOD DOWN TO THE PIGS 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


and vegetables, too, with Aunt or Mrs. Lewis, the housekeeper, 
in the fenced-in garden near the back door on top of the mound. 

On rainy days she wrote long letters home, or pulled out the 
old heavy bound copies of magazines from the bottom shelf of 
the library bookcase, or sewed with Aunt—and in the evening 
she played checkers on the kitchen table with Uncle, or Al, the 
champion player at the farm. She tried to teach Pawnee Sam to 
play, but he shook his head. He got on well with the other men 
on the farm, but he kept to himself, most often working alone. 
In his old, too large, secondhand clothes and his big stained 
hat, he was a rather pathetic figure, and yet he had dignity, too. 

One evening Pamelia noticed that his coat had a new tear 
across the shoulder. 

“Take off your coat, Pawnee Sam, and I'll mend it for you.” 

He looked at her a long minute, and then handed her the 
coat. She brought her sewing things and mended it carefully, 
and after that he brought her his clothes when they needed 
mending. He scarcely thanked her, but she began to find things 
left for her on the ‘veranda near the door—a little basket of wild 
blackberries, the first ear of corn laid on a piece of moss, a spray 
of flowers, an especially large Gulf-of-Mexico shell Pawnee Sam 
had found somewhere, come down unbroken from the Mound 
Builders’ times. No one ever spoke of these little gifts except 
Aunt, who said one day, “I never knew anyone so grateful for a 
kindness as an Indian.” 

“And I haven't done a thing for Pawnee Sam, either,” said 
Pamelia. “I wish I might really help him sometime. You don’t 
know how glad I was when he made Mr. Wilson let me through 
that gate!” 

Mr. Wilson, Pawnee Sam, they came into her mind often to- 







gether and with the thought came the deepening shadow. And 
yet time went by quietly, until one night a terrible thing hap- 


pened. Al heard about it early the next morning, meeting a 
neighbor as he took the horses down to the creek to drink. He 
ran up to the house in a great state of excitement. In their quiet 
neighborhood nothing violent had happened for years, but now 
there had been an armed robbery on the pike. A Mr. Clinton, 
coming back from the market at Saint Louis after selling a herd 
of young stock, had been set upon by a man on horseback and 
robbed of the money he carried. The sky had been dark and 
cloudy; he had seen almost nothing of his assailant, but he knew 
that he had ridden west. He himself drove east to the next toll- 
house and awoke the keeper. The gate was already down as 
was the custom after nightfall. Gathering some men, and warn- 
ing the keeper to let no stranger go by, Mr. Clinton and the 
others drove west at top speed, hoping that by some happy 
chance the robber might have been stopped at the Wilson toll- 
house. There were no side roads on that stretch of the pike, 
and the road was fenced all the way. It was possible that the 
robber might be — 

When they thundered up to the second tollhouse, they found 
all the lamps lighted and Mr. Wilson guarding the gate with his 
gun. He said that earlier he had been wakened by the sound 
of a galloping horse. 

“IT had a iedlian someone meant to jump the gate,” he told 
the men, “so I ran out hollering to him to stop. The fellow 
still rode on, but I waved my arms and the horse shied and 
wouldn't jump. He tried it again, and then he rode off—back 
the way he came—and I dunno where he went.” 

Mrs. Wilson, in her dressing gown, (Continued on page 26) 
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OUTDOOR UNIFORMS INCLUDE A 
GRAY TOPCOAT WITH REGIMEN- 


TAL EPAULETS, AND A SUMMER By BETTY PECKHAM 


RAINCOAT WHICH IS ALSO GRAY 

























THIS GRAY WOOL SUIT WITH 
RED EPAULETS, SILVER LAPEI : 
PINS AND BUTTONS, GOES UN- ( 


DER THE TOPCOAT. THE SUM- 
MER UNIFORM IS GRAY-AND- 
WHITE PIN-STRIPED COTTON 





OU girls, who during the er few years 

have been reading every book that has 

been published about nursing, can now 

realize your dreams of becoming nurses. Under 

the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps program, Uncle 

Sam is willing to pay the bills for sixty-five 

thousand girls, who will enter nurses’ training 
between now and June 1, 1944. 

Just what is the United States Cadet Nurse 

Corps? It is a plan to finance and speed up a 





INSIGNIA OF THE NEW U.S. CADET 
NURSE CORPS. BELOW: RAPT ATTEN- 
TION TO AN ANATOMY LECTURE IS 
GIVEN BY THESE STUDENTS, PATRI- to 
OTICALLY AWARE OF THE URGENT ser 
NEED FOR THE SERVICES ONLY A 
PROFESSIONAL NURSE CAN RENDER 


age 
gigantic program of nurses’ education. It is de- Th 
signed to meet the national ne 
shortage of nurses from a 
which our country is now pre 
suffering. Hc 
Early in 1943, the United qu 
States faced an appalling ors 
shortage of nurses. War had sch 
taken the graduate nurses 
from hospitals, health agen- thr 
cies, schools, and institutions Ps 
—but the demand for nurses | 
was greater than ever before. the 
The wounded were arriving ho: 
from abroad in increasing pre 
numbers; a bumper crop of pay 
babies and their mothers ‘or 
needed professional care; rec 
war boom areas were in des- 
perate need of public health ro ‘ ne: 
service; through hospitaliza- Oficial OWI photograph by Henle pu 
tion plans, millions of peo- iieinain 5 sade ae O6 ton Already more than nine hundred ‘schools of nursing | pr: 
ple were receiving hospital FOR WAR WOUNDED, A STUDENT NURSE AD- are enrolled under the plan, and ninety-five per cent of J car 
care who had not been able MINISTERS AN INJECTION TO A PATIENT the new student nurses in the country are receiving all spe 
to afford it before. And at expenses as members of the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps. J ing 
the same time that hospitals were receiving all these demands for In order to obtain the benefits of the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, J ma 


service, they were forced, due to lack of nurses, to close whole a girl is not required to prove actual need of funds. She must, | 
wards, or sections, and sometimes even entire floors. After peo- however, promise to engage in essential nursing so long as the J sct 
ple high in nursing education and associations—as well as hospi- _ war lasts. This does not mean that she is not permitted to marry | me 
tals—had been consulted, the Bolton Act, founding the United during the war—on the contrary, many nursing schools now ac- } Se 
States Cadet Nurse Corps, was formulated. It was introduced cept and retain married students. And this promise does not } ins 
into Congress by Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, mean, either, that a girl will be forced into service with the | ™é« 
and became law on June 15, 1943. armed forces; upon completion of her training, she will be free the 
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BE A NURSE! 


Here’s a grand chance! If you can 
& J 


qualify for the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps, Uncle Sam will pay the bill 



































THIS INSIGNIA OF THE U.S. PUB- 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE IS WORN ON 
THE MONTGOMERY BERET. RIGHT: 
DEVICE OF THE SAME _ SERVICE IS 
WORN ON THE LAPELS OF THE SUIT 


to choose either military or civilian 
service as she desires. 

Candidates may be between the 
ages of seventeen and thirty-five. 
Those from twenty to twenty-five 
years of age, with a year or two of 
college, are needed especially to 
prepare for executive positions. 
However, minimum admission re- 
quirements are: good health and 
graduation from an accredited high 
school with good scholastic record. 

Cadet Nurses are classified into 
three groups: Pre-Cadets, Junior 
Cadets, and Senior Cadets. 

Pre-Cadets is the designation given students during 
the first nine months in the school. They learn the 
hospital routine and the practice of simple nursing 
procedures under supervision. The Cadet Nurse Corps 
pays for room, board, laundry, tuition, books, labora- 
tory fees, and uniforms. Besides all this, Pre-Cadets 
receive $15.00 per month allowance. 

Junior Cadets are nursing students enrolled for the 
next fifteen to twenty-one months of training. They 
pursue more advanced studies than the Pre-Cadets, and 
practice more complicated nursing procedures in the 
care of medical and surgical patients, and in other 
special departments such as the nursery and the operat- 
ing room. They, like the Pre-Cadets, receive complete 
maintenance, and also a monthly allowance of $20.00. 

Senior Cadets are third-year students enrolled in a 
school of nursing where regulations require thirty-six 
months for graduation. Under the Bolton Act, a 
Senior Cadet period is provided for such schools, dur- 
ing which time the student is given important assign- 
ments in supervised practice. This may take place in 
the home school of nursing, or other civilian, military, 
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ABOVE: A WARM BOTTLE, A CONTENTED 
BABY, AND A CADET NURSE—THIS IS 
ONE OF THE PLEASANT RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF A CADET NURSE'S TRAINING 
IN PEDIATRICS. LEFT: UNDER THE 
BOLTON ACT, CADET NURSES OF ALL 
RACES AND CREEDS ARE ACCEPTED IN 
THE CORPS. THERE ARE MANY ACCRED- 
ITED NEGRO SCHOOLS OF NURSING. 


BELOW: CALM AND DEPENDABLE, A 
STUDENT NURSE THREADS A SUTURE 
IN A NEEDLE, FIRST STEP IN THE 
PREPARATION FOR A TRACHEOTOMY 


or Governmental institu- 
tion or agency. Senior Ca- 
dets receive maintenance, 
plus a monthly allowance 
of at least $30.00. 

After graduation, funds 
for post-graduate courses 
are also available under 
the Bolton Act. This en- 
ables young women who 
wish to continue their 
studies in preparation for 
essential nursing positions 
requiring post-graduate 
work, to do so. 

If the war should sud- 
denly end, a girl would 
not find herself faced with 
the necessity of raising 
funds to complete her 
education. If she has en- 
rolled in the Corps ninety 
days prior to the cessation 
of hostilities, she may com- 
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plete her nursing education under the Cadet Nurse program. 

The Cadet Nurse Corps has its own smart and distinctive 
winter and summer uniforms. Valued at several hundred dol- 
lars, these uniforms are provided free of charge to each mem- 
ber of the Corps. The design was selected from a number 
submitted by the nation’s leading designers of fashions for 
young women. 

The winter uniform consists of a well tailored suit of gray 
wool, with red epaulets and silver lapel pins and buttons, bearing 
the insignia of the U.S. Public Health Service. With this suit 
is worn the Montgomery beret, adorned with the Public Health 
cap device. Designed to be worn over this suit is the guard's 
coat, also of gray wool, with red epaulets and silver buttons. It 
has a convertible collar and is belted in the back. 

The summer uniform consists of similar suits of gray-and- 
white pin-striped cotton, with which the same beret is worn. A 
smart-looking, dark gray belted 
raincoat is also provided. With both 
uniforms, neutral colored stockings, 
and low or medium heeled shoes are 
to be worn. Two summer uniforms 
are supplied to Cadet Nurses. 

Indoors, the Cadet Nurse wears 
the uniform of the school of nurs- 
ing, and this also is paid for by 
Bolton Act funds. 

Under the Cadet Nurse Corps 
program, the period of nurse educa- 
tion has been shortened to thirty 
months or less. Upon graduation 
the nurse is eligible for registration, 
when she may write R.N. after her 
name. 

Someone may ask, ‘Does not this 
speeding-up process result in an in- 
ferior type of training?” 

No, not at all. Under the U.S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps plan, a student 
nurse will receive equally as good a 
course as she would have obtained 
in the same nursing school before 
the war. Although the study period A GRADUATE NURSE 
has been shortened, the same es- A HYPODERMIC 
sential subjects are still covered, and 
the same supervised practice re- 
quired. Because of the money made 
available through Federal funds, 
many nursing schools now are better 
equipped to educate nurses than 
ever before. They are frequently 
able to employ better prepared and 
more numerous instructors, and to 
increase housing and educational 
facilities, which means better class- 
rooms, libraries, and _ laboratories. 
With so many graduate nurses away, 
student nurses will now have more 
opportunity to gain practical expert- 
ence. Cadets will be given responsi- 
bilities the minute they are ready to 
assume them. 

How does a girl go about finding 
the nursing school at which to apply 
for Cadet Nurse's education? Girls 
should understand from the begin- 
ning that there are no special Gov- 
ernment schools of nursing set up 
for this program. It is being given 
in prod well established schools 
of nursing throughout the country 
—an additional advantage for the 
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student. Inquire at your local hospital, or write to the U.S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps, Box 88, New York, New York, for a free 
list of the thirteen hundred accredited nursing schools in this 
country. 

In looking over the literature provided by schools of nursing, 
you will find that there are two types. These are the Hospital! 
Schools and the Collegiate Schools. 

The Hospital Schools offer work leading to graduation and an 
R. N. This course was formerly completed in three years, but 
may now be completed in two to two and one half years. 

The Collegiate Schools offer a course which combines nurse 
education with college work. This course takes from four to five 
years and leads to a baccalaureate degree, as well as a nursing 
diploma and a certificate of registration. There are about eighty 
of these schools in the United States, and they are perhaps the 
best choice for ambitious girls who eventually hope to fill execu- 
tive positions in nursing. 

It is best to consider at least three 
nursing schools before making a 
definite application for admission. 
If possible, make an appointment 
and go to the schools you are con 
sidering, to talk with the director. 
If this is not possible, write for the 
catalogs of the schools, and read 
and compare them carefully. Then 
fill in the application blank pro- 
vided, as neatly and fully as possi- 
ble. 

Most nursing schools will re- 
quire, along with your application, 
a copy of your high school record. 
The girl who is still in high school, 
but hopes to enter nursing as soon 
as she graduates, should be sure 
that she is enrolled in the college 
preparatory course. Some time dur- 
ing her four years, she should plan 
to include such subjects as English, 
history, business arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, physics, biology, and 
chemistry, according to  require- 
ments of the chosen school. 

A director of a nursing school 
sends special word to all girls who 
desire to become nurses, to brush up 
on their elementary arithmetic. They 
should be sure of decimals and frac- 
tions particularly, since these are 
most used in measuring and com- 
puting dosages of medicines. 

A good high school record in the 
college preparatory course is one of 
the most impressive things you can 
show the director of the school of 
nursing where you desire to be en- 
rolled. So better get into the habit 
of doing your homework conscien- 
tiously, and begin to bring up th 
grades on that record. And be surc 
that you are taking the right course. 
A girl who knocks at the door of a 
nursing school with only a com- 
mercial course diploma in her hand, 
will find that it will be necessary to 
make up the deficiency to meet re- 
quirements. 

Entrance examinations, such as 
are used in all good schools and col- 
leges throughout the country, are 
required (Continued on page 38) 
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THEY PADDLED DESPERATELY WITH SHOVELS 


Y GOODNESS,” Gran said, “can't you sit down and 
read a book, or look at your snap-shot album 


sit ? 


said stubbornly. 
give me something to do? 

She was a tall, slender girl with dark 
hair, cut short, softly curled around her 
head. It was a new sensation to spend 
most of her time at home. Before the 
Army had come to Alaska, before this 
particular section had been made a de- 
fense area, she had been out almost every 
day and through some nights, on emer- 
gency errands with King, her black loose 


I declare, child, ever since Colonel Evans was 
here and told you there would be work for you to do, you've 
wanted to be on the go all the time with your dog-team.” 

“The airplanes are on the go all the time,’’ Claire Jameson 
“If I'm working for the Army, why don't they 
Something worth doing, I mean.” 


or just 


“Remember, 


The ice pack was breaking 
up, there was a dangerous 
job to be done—once more 


Uncle Sam called on Claire 
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leader, and his team of dogs. 
airfields in the most outlandish places all over Alaska; and in a 
defense area, Claire had discovered, the Army did the emer- 
gency errands and hauled the freight 
with a dog-team and no place to go. 
“T get the puny little runs of five or ten miles,” she grumbled. 
“The airplanes get all the exciting jobs.” 
we re 
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Now the Army had established 


and left her stranded 


at war,” Gran answered her sharply. 

Claire flushed. Near the fireplace Dr. 
Peter Jameson, Claire's brother, looked up 
from the black bag he was re-packing. 

“The trouble with you, Sis,” he said at 
last, “is you're spoiled. You and King 
have been in the limelight so long, you 
can't take a back seat without resenting it. 
What if you are making puny little runs ? 
Somebody has to do it. These times, it’s 
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up to each of us to do his job and do it well, no matter what it is. 
It's up to us to work together. You're not getting the chance to 
build up King’s fame—sure, I know that!—but how much 
would his fame be worth, anyway, if we didn’t win?” 

“You're right, Pete,’ Claire agreed, but she went on firmly, 
“I'm strong and healthy and I can drive a dog-team, and dog- 
teams are important.” 

“In their place, Sis, in their place. The dog-team is still the 
only absolutely reliable means of locomotion in this country.” 

He was interrupted by the telephone. Claire answered it. 

“For you, Pete.” 

The call came from the forestry station north of Frozen Bend. 
Pete’s answers were short and cryptic. 

‘Been an accident up there,” he said, turning from the ‘phone. 
“One of the Army men. I'm the nearest doctor.” 

“Tl take you up,” Claire offered. “The dogs need a long 
run. You can ride part of the way, and rest. I'll come back 
tomorrow.” She was halfway to the door to dress for the trail 
when Pete's words stopped her. 

“Thanks, Sis,” he said, “but they're sending an Army plane 
for me.’ He bent again above the black bag, dexterous hands 
moving fast. 

Claire said nothing. Even the job she had treasured most, 
convoying Pete, was being denied her. Looking up, she found 
Gran’s eyes on her, measuring eyes. She forced a smile. “It's 
all right,” her smile said. ‘‘Can’t I enjoy a good grouch once in 
a while ?”’ But it was more than a grouch and she knew it. For 
the first time in her life she felt useless, unnecessary in a world 
where everyone should be working, and working hard. 

Pete went out and came back presently dressed for outdoors. 
His parka hood was pulled up around his head, his mitts were 
fur-lined. 

“You may think you've been cold on the trail,” he said to 
Claire. ‘Wait till you get fourteen thousand feet up, with no 
heat in the plane.”’ 

She prverk at the window a long time, watching him stride off 
toward the small Frozen Bend airfield. Outside, the morning 
was still young, gray with Alaskan winter weather which could 
never remember at this 
time of year that summer 
was soon due. She made 
a valiant effort to quell her 
resentment. 

“The answer is, I'm a 
little cog in a great big 


wheel, and the wheel has forgotten 
all about me,” she told herself. 
“Well,” she said aloud, turning 
toward the room again, “I guess 
this is your chance to teach me how to knit socks, Gran.” 

The telephone shrilled again. Gran reached for it and Claire 
heard her say, “Just a moment, she’s right here.” And as 


Claire took the ‘phone, Gran added, “It’s Colonel Evans.” 

Claire’s heart jumped, but Colonel Evans srent the first three 
minutes asking about her health, and Gran's health, and Dr, 
Jameson's health. He even asked about King. ‘He's just called 
up to pass the time of day,’’ Claire told herself dejectedly. 

“I have a little job for you,” he said at last. “Think you 
could get your team and sled into a plane?” 

Claire nearly dropped the ‘phone. 

“We've been doing a little surveying on the ice pack,” the 
easy voice went on. ‘Surveying isn't exactly the word, but the 
exact word is a military secret. The point is, we have some 
equipment out there too heavy for the men to bring in on foot, 
and we can’t send a plane out. The fog’s sitting tight down on 
the ice pack. Reports are coming in that the pack is due to 
start moving—and we'd hate to lose that equipment.” He 
paused. “It isn’t much of a run. Take you three or four hours 
after you get up here. I might be able to get Ed Pegler and his 
team, if you can’t do it.” 

“I can do it,” Claire said hastily. “I'll be glad to do it.” 

“Lieutenant LeClerc will be at the Frozen Bend airport to 
pick you up, then, two hours from now. That give you enough 
time ?”’ 

““Plenty,’” Claire said, her voice heartier. 

“See you soon!’ The Colonel hung up. 

Gran was disturbed when she heard the news. 


“Why, I never 



















heard of such a thing! The ice pack. 
Of all things. You've never been that 
far north, and King hasn't, either. It’s 
new country, and I don’t know that 
you should go, Claire.” 

“Gran,” Claire said, “it’s a job. If 
it were somewhere on the moon, I'd 
go. Will you ask Boal to put King’s team in harness, and 
King’s harness in the sled, please ? And I'll want a thermos of 
hot chocolate and a lunch of some sort.’’ She stopped, adding 
disgustedly, “Isn't it just my luck to have to go part way by air?” 

Gran flew around, helping her get ready; there was close to 
an hour to wait before she could leave for the airfield. She 
spent the time going over the sled and the harness of her team 
and the dogs’ feet, with Boal, her Indian kennelman. She was 
vaguely conscious of a nagging little alarm. The sce pack had 
always seemed a far-off and eerie part of Alaska to her. Way 
up north, where the land stopped and the ice began, she had 
heard that it took an experienced eye to determine the difference 
between the two during the long winter months. Later, of 


course, in warmer weather, the ice pack broke up and moved 
majestically out to sea, to be lost in the warmer waters as it 
melted. Mixed with her delight at being on the move again, 
Claire found a sobering dash of anxiety in her thoughts. 

She took time, at the last second, to run back into the house 
to put another layer of wool on under her parka, remembering 
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SLOWLY, LIKE SOME BIRD FROM 
ANOTHER WORLD, THE PLANE SLID 
FORWARD, UP AND OVER THE RIDGE 


what Pete had said about an unheated plane at fourteen thou- 
sand feet. She was waiting at the tiny Frozen Bend airfield 
when LeClerc came in and set his ski-equipped —_ down 
smoothly at the far end of the field. The plane looked small to 
Claire, inadequate, and it came to her with a shock that she was 
going to have a ride in an airplane for the first time in her life. 
“But I'll have King with me,” she told herself. She stood by 
in astonishment and admiration while LeClerc stowed her 
freighting sled in the tail of the plane. 

“All right,” he said, giving her his boyish grin, “though 
some of the dogs may be sitting in your lap.” But they weren't. It 
took persuading to get the black lead dog into this contraption 
so alien to his experience, but, once in, he crouched on the floor, 
his small eyes holding desperately to Claire. The other dogs 
followed easily, five of them, the pick of her string, and pres- 
ently LeClerc was in, too, beside her. 

“All set ?” 

“All set,’ Claire said, and was pleased to find her voice firm 
and natural. She had supposed there would be a jerk, some 
sense of change as they took off, but there was none. One mo- 
ment they were moving swiftly along the ground, the next they 
were above it, in the air, circling, heading north. Claire sat 
back. King inched forward on his belly to put his head in her 
hand. The other dogs lay still, anxious eyes on King. 

“Why, it’s fun,” she shouted, above the noise of the motor. 
There's nothing to it.” 

“Oh, yeah?” LeClerc gave her his big grin again. “If we 
didn't have the dogs with us, I'd show you what there is to it.” 

“Never mind,” Claire said hastily, and changed the subject. 
How far do we have to go?” 

‘About three hundred miles.” 

Three hundred miles! Three hundred miles 
and Pete in a country she had never seen before. 
easiness returned. 

Below them she could see the river at Frozen Bend. It was 
strange to her from up here, a puny, twisted ribbon. Even the 
Ghost Mountains were dwarfed, and they were soon behind the 
plane. Below, the landscape flattened, the dark blurs that were 
trees disappeared. There was nothing but ruffled snow, miles 
and miles of it, while ahead the dark sky showed no light at all. 
It was a bleak and desolate world. Claire's eyes ached from 
looking at it, and then abruptly LeClerc said, “Here we are!” 


from Gran 
Claire’s un- 
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Claire could see nothing to indicate an airfield below them. 
There was no identifying element in the landscape. They 
headed down. As they spiralled swiftly, she began to make out 
small black pebbles blowing about on the ground down there. 
They grew larger and she saw they were men, and then she 
made out the field itself with rows of white, snow-banked huts 
beside it, and machinery at work. 

It should have been reassuring, seeing the activity, knowing 
she would soon be a part of it, but Claire was still uneasy while 
she urged the dogs from the plane. King was reluctant to 
move, his manner strangely irresolute. Claire reached in at last, 
caught him by the scruff, and dragged him to the frozen ground. 

“Look, fellow,” she said, ‘we have to act brave, even if we 
aren't!” 

King's team followed him with a rush. 
for LeClerc. He had unloaded the sled. 

“The dogs will stay beside it,’’ she told him. 

She was aware of men looking at her curiously as she crossed 
the big field with LeClerc. He led her to the Administration 
Building, the largest one in sight, and ushered her into a room 
bright with overhead lights. It was warm, too. There were 
three Army men seated at a table at the far end of the big room. 
Colonel Evans rose at once and came toward her, his hand out- 
stretched in welcome. 

“You're right on time,” 

“Now.” 

“Whoa up,” he cried, laughing. “What about some lunch ?” 

“T've done nothing but eat for the last two days,” Claire said. 
She did not add that her stomach was queerly knotted. “‘It's the 
plane ride,’ she told herself firmly. ‘Nothing to be afraid of, 
going out on the ice pack. These men have done it every day 
for goodness knows how long past.” 

“Deaky, here, is going out with you,” Colonel Evans said. 
He motioned to the taller of the two men standing now beside 
the table. “Private Deaky, this is Claire Jameson. I've told you 
about her and her black dog, King. The best loose leader in 
Alaska,” he added fervently. He had reason to be fervent. 
King had done a rescue job for him recently near Frozen Bend. 

“Deaky was the last man off the floe,”’ Colonel Evans went on. 
“He knows where the equipment is (Continued on page 28) 
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Claire looked around 


he said. “When can you start?” 
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ELL, why can’t we be Nurses’ Aides?” Kay asked. 
Jean said, “Because we're only fifteen and they don't 
want kids messing around the hospital. I know. I 


went up to see the superintendent of nurses and she said they 
were shorthanded, but they couldn't be bothered training me.”’ 

“Maybe they couldn't be bothered with just one girl,’ Miss 
Waldron said, “but if all you Senior Scouts want to help in the 
hospital, I think it could be arranged. You've had home nurts- 
ing and first aid—and the hospital might spare the time to train 
you if there were twenty instead of one.” 

The troop meeting woke up with a bang. Phrases like 
“Could we make cute green aprons to wear?” and “Gee, I'd 
love to take care of babies!’ tumbled over each other. In the 
midst of it, Jean cried, ‘But are you sure, Miss Waldron?” 

Everyone stopped talking, and Miss Waldron’s voice came 
clear and confident. ‘Nobody's sure of anything in this world, 
Jeannie, but if you girls will elect a committee, I'll call the hos- 
pital superintendent and make an appointment for us. And I 
think this time she'll say yes—to the Girl Scouts!” 


ee superintendent, like thousands of other officials and im- 
portant men and women all over the world, did say yes—to 
the Girl Scouts. The story of Miss Waldron’s troop and how 
they became regular Senior Girl Scout Hospital Aides, is a kind 
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Doors, otherwise closed to the teen- 
age girl, open with a welcome for 
the wearer of the Girl Scout uniform 


TOP: HOSPITALS IN LOS 
ANGELES HAVE ASKED THE 
SCOUTS FOR MORE HELP- 
ERS LIKE THESE SENIORS, 
CHEERFULLY AT WORK. 
BELOW LEFT: SCOUTS GET 
A CHANCE TO WORK IN 
ORGANIZED DRIVES FOR 
SCRAP. LEFT: MANY ROUTINE 
HOSPITAL CHORES ARE DONE 
BY GIRL SCOUTS, BELOW: 
MAGAZINES, OTHERWISE DE- 
STROYED, ARE COLLECTED 
BY WIDE-AWAKE GIRL SCOUT 
MARINERS FOR THE NAVY 






















of composite of what has been happening to teen-age girls from 
coast to coast. They're learning that one girl alone can’t accom- 
plish much, but that a group of Girl Scouts can open closed 
doors and make things happen. 

There were the girls who, before the war, sold chowder and 
minded babies and cut lawns to make the money for a trip to 
Washington. And when the great day came, they all wore their 
Girl Scout uniforms, at their leader's suggestion. Some of them 
said, “Why?” But they soon found out why. When the con- 
ductor came through to collect fifteen tickets from fifteen girls 
in green, he said, “Girl Scouts? And going to Washington? 
How would you like to begin your sight-seeing by taking a tour 
of the train?” 

They went into the kitchen of the diner, and learned how so 
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many meals could come out of such a small space. They saw the 
baggage car and, when the train stopped at a small town, they 


were introduced to the engineer. As they waved goodbye to the 
I RL ! conductor at the Washington terminal, one of the girls said, 
e “Well, I always knew it was fun to be a Girl Scout, but I never 


realized how many people think it's important, too!” 

Nowadays, trips to Washington (except strictly business ones) 
are out for the duration. But more people than ever before 
think Girl Seouting is important and are glad to honor the girls 

Girl Scout National Staff = ate Scouts. ' ; _ 
, Many girls in their early teens, who want to be air hostesses, 

or pilots, or plane builders, look wistfully at the closed gates of 

aircraft factories and busy airline terminals and wonder how to 

get in. But there's a welcome waiting for Wing Scouts and 

Wing Scout Cadets when they keep their appointment with the 

personnel manager. Visiting airfields, going behind the scenes 

in an airline ofhce, hearing pilots talk about flying, and seeing 

mechanics demonstrate plane building—these are just a few of 

the things that Wing Scouts can do because they are Scouts. 

Last summer, in Ulster County, New York, a hundred girls 
had an exciting vacation as Girl Scout Farm Aides. They did 
an important war job—and at the same time they had real camp 
fun, with swimming and games and campfires. They've held a 
reunion since, because so many of them want to go back. At the 
reunion they planned ways to run their camp even better. The 
farmers are looking forward to their coming. They say, “The 
Girl Scouts get things done—and we have no worries. Send 
us more!” 

Everyone is so busy with war work that lots of girls who 
want to be part of things are being told to “run along—come 
back some other time.” But not the Girl Scouts! Their 

uniform was worn proudly before the 
WACS and WAVES and SPARS were 
thought of. And many former Scouts 
in the services today are thanking their 
Scouting for training that has helped 
them to wear officers’ bars. 
Meanwhile some of the girls under 
eighteen, who have been able to join 
Scout troops, are busy helping in day 
een: sueiien eal { eee nurseries to free mothers for war jobs. 
TRAINING IN CHILDCARE , Some are (Continued on page 29) 
WHICH ENABLES THEM ' 
TO HELP OUT IN MANY 
COMMUNITIES. RIGHT: 
GIRLS OF SENIOR SERV- 
ICE AGE HAVE MADE 
KEEN PLANE SPOTTERS 


By ANNE NEW 


LEFT : WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY SCOUTS STUDY 
AUTOMOBILE ME- 
CHANICS,. RIGHT: ONE 
OF THE MANY GIRI 
SCOUTS WHO PITCHED 
IN TO HELP FARMERS 
SAVE THEIR CROPS 
FOR A WORLD AT WAR 














MRS. HERBERT CLARK HOOVER, 


LOU HENRY HOOVER 


AN APPRECIATION e@_ By WILL IRWIN 


FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 


Reprinted by permission of the United Press 


Editor's Note: Mrs. Herbert Clark Hoover, wife of the ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, died of a heart attack in New York on 
January seventh, 1944. Mrs. Hoover was National President of 
the Girl Scouts from 1922 to 1925, and from 1935 to 1937. 
From 1929 to 1933, during President Hoover's term of office, 
she was Honorary President of the Girl Scouts, and since 1933 
was Honorary Vice-President. From 1922 to 1932 she was lead- 
er of Girl Scout troop VIII of Washington, D.C. Always the 
work of the organization had her unjlagging interest and help. 

This appreciation of her character by an old friend—the well 
known writer, Will Irwin—will be treasured by Girl Scouts in 
memory of one who had their interests and needs dee ply at heart 


education was a daring adventure for a tenderly bred 

young woman. An alive, vigorous Western girl, with the 
young beauty of absolute health, with quick intelligence, with an 
engaging smile, she became exceedingly popular even as a fresh- 
man. The alumnae of that early year at Stanford remember her 
for her leadership among the women of the campus; the alumni 
for her looks, her sympathetic —, and her horsemanship— 
she was an especially graceful rider. That year she took a course 
in geology and found herself working in the laboratory beside 


OU HENRY entered Stanford at a period when a university 
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Herbert Hoover. He was a senior and a large figure in the life 
of the university. Campus lore holds that she was so awed and 
impressed that it was long before she could talk in his presence. 
She got over that so bravely that, before Mr. Hoover left for his 
career as a mining engineer, everyone knew without formal an- 
nouncement that there was complete understanding between 
them. 

But for four years Mr. Hoover ranged the deserts of our 
Southwest and of Australia, living a life which he could ask no 
woman to share. A change seemed to be at hand when the North 


China government engaged him as its mining expert with head- . 


quarters at Peking. 

He followed in person a cablegram from Australia to Mon- 
terey, California, stayed only long enough to get married, and 
took his bride to China for a honeymoon which ended with that 
harrowing episode, the siege of Tientsin. Resting from a hard 
weck at the overcrowded hospital, Mrs. Hoover was playing sol- 
itaire when a shell from a Boxer field gun passed through the 
next room to explode in the back yard. It is written in the his- 
tory of the siege that, when she had inspected the damage and 
seen that nothing could be done about it, she sat down and fin- 
ished her game. Which was Lou Henry Hoover to the life. She 
had every kind of courage. 

Westerner that she was by birth and training, she liked to go 
to far places, and to see and do things there; and the next fif- 
teen years satisfied that side of her nature in full. She could not 
always be with her husband, but whenever he rested in one place 
long enough to warrant a home, she packed and followed. She 
made long caravan journeys into the interior of China. Once she 
traveled half way round the world with her six-months-old baby. 
She penetrated to the tropical wilds of Burma. She kept house 
in Japan, in London, in San Francisco, in Burma—and in the 
White House. 

All of her old-time friends—mostly lovers of the open road 
like herself—remember the quietly engaging quality of those 
houses, and the free, simple, pleasant hospitality which they dis- 
pensed. When they lived in London, Mrs. Hoover was blind to 
the dazzling attractions of London society. At Red House, a 
place of beautiful memories to hundreds of Americans, the 
guests were mostly intellectual adventurers—the companions of 
old wanderings on far continents, scientific men breaking new 
ground, classmates at Stanford, politicians with something to 
say, authors, and people of no public distinction whom the 
Hoovers had met casually and liked. 

In that company she held 4 her end, for she had brains in 
her own right. She had been a brilliant scholar at Stanford. The 
Hoover translations and interpretations of Agricola, the mining 
authority of the Middle Ages, rightly bear her name as well as 
his. She had been a good Latinist. Before they sat down to work 
on that scientific puzzle, she not only brushed up but made a 
special study of medieval Latin, while her husband experimented 
in the laboratory to find out what Agricola really did mean. 

She kept her scholarly interests all her life; when she broke 
into the conversation, whether it was on the mining business, or 
American politics, or Chinese history, she knew what she was 
talking about. Had she so chosen, she might have displayed 
much ability in practical affairs, but after her husband entered 
public life, she seemed to feel that it was her job to take care of 
his establishment. The Girl Scouts, which as president she man- 
aged efficiently, was after that time her sole outside activity. Un- 
der all her sweetness, she had character in the absolute. Tolerant 
of human frailties, she did not tolerate them in herself. She was 
almost too kind. The people whom she helped over hard places 
with money, with sympathy, and with counsel must have run into 
the thousands. Never, even in the darkest days of that depres- 
sion which hung over the White House like a cloud, did she give 
any sign of waning courage. That, and the quality of a lovely, 
simple-mannered, enthusiastic Western girl, who looked a new 
acquaintance in the eye and sought out what was likable in him, 
she kept to the end. 

She died the youngest woman of her years I have ever known. 
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SHE FOLLOWED SLIM DOWN THE 
DARK STAIRS TO THE CELLAR ° ra 


e 


UST about the color of carrots,’ Dilsey Mercer murmured, 
pausing on the icy sidewalk to survey herself despond- 
ently in a small pocket mirror. 

“Brrrr!’’ Meg Merriam pulled off her mittens and blew on 
her stiffened fingers. ‘Come along, Dill! I’m freezing. What 
do you mean ‘the color of carrots’ ?”” 

“My hair,” Dilsey said, dropping the little mirror back into 
her purse. ‘But it really isn’t pzné’ Honestly, Meg, would you 
say it's pink ?” 

“Of course not. 

“Slim Oliver.” 

“Oh, you know Slim—he was just teasing. And I've often 
heard you call it pink yourself, Dill.” 

“That's different,’” Dilsey protested. “But when somebody 
else calls it pink, it makes you feel they don't like it. Maybe 
Slim was teasing, but somehow it got me down. I tried to be a 
good sport and show that I could take it, but I'm afraid he saw 
it rubbed me the wrong way. I turned around and walked off. 
When you know yourself that your hair is horrid, you don’t en- 
joy having people make remarks—especially somebody you've 
known for years, like Slim Oliver.” 

“Your hair's not horrid. It just suits you. 
yourself with any other color. 
We're going to make fudge.” 

“T'd love to,” Dilsey said, “but I can't this afternoon. It's 
late now and I have to catch the four o'clock bus to Tinkerton. 
I have to spend the night with Aunt Mattie. Uncle Simmie’s 
away. 

“You'll be an icicle,” Meg objected, clapping her mittens to- 
gether, “on that cold bus. Do you have to go? Where's Abram 
—he’s the hired man, isn’t he? Why can’t he look after 
things ?”’ 

“Oh, Abram’s just been married, and after the cows are 
milked, he goes home. Isn't it funny? He's awfully old. 
Must be nearly forty.” 

“But your Aunt Mattie has a maid, hasn't she?” 

“Uh-huh,” Dilsey said, ‘Hetty. But she’s at her sister's. 
Her sister's sick. She's a widow and hasn't anyone to take care 
of her, so she’s always calling on Hetty. Mother thinks it will 
be all right for me to go, if I wrap up warm,”’ she added. 


Who said so?” 


You wouldn't be 
Come on over to our house. 


HAT afternoon Dilsey was the only passenger on the four 
o'clock bus which ran from Martinstown to Keyesville, the 
end of the line, passing on its way through the farming com- 
munity of Tinkerton. It was a cheerless ride. The country 
roads were sheeted with ice, and the dilapidated old vehicle 
lurched perilously over the frozen humps and skidded in the 
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' By MARY AVERY GLEN 


Harum-scarum Dilsey Mer- 
cer puts her foot in it 
again! Another story about 


that unpredictable redhead 





glassy hollows. There was no heat, and the windows were cov- 
ered to the tops with an ~ e.g coating of frost. It was im- 
possible to look out, and Dilsey sat for a dreary half hour stamp- 
ing her numb feet and watching the line of leather straps dan- 
gling from the high bar above her head. As the bus careened, 
the straps followed its motion, the whole line of them flinging 
from side to side in unison. Dilsey’s thoughts were not her 
usual cheerful ones, either. Before she reached her destination, 
she took out her mirror and looked again at her hair. 

True to Aunt Mattie’s telephoned promise, Abram, his chores 
accomplished, had stolen an hour from his bride and was wait- 
ing at the gas station to meet the arriving guest. One of the 
fat plough horses, heavily blanketed, nostrils smoking, stood 
near the gas-pumps, hitched to Uncle Simmie’s old sleigh. 

“Cold enough for you, Miss Dilsey?’’ Abram grinned, his 
broad, pleasant face purple under the visor of his fur cap, as he 
tucked the chilled girl into the sleigh. ‘We're aimin’ to save 
gas, so I hooked up old Polly here, instead 0’ bringin’ the car. 
Must be twenty years since the sleigh’s been outa the barn.” 

This part of the journey would have been great sport—skim- 
ming along through a world of white, with a jingling flurry of 
rusty bells—if it hadn't been for the biting wind. Dilsey was 
obliged to hold a corner of the moth-eaten robe before her face 
to save her nose from freezing. 

Roly-poly little Aunt Mattie met her at the farmhouse door. 
She was so short that Dilsey had to stoop to kiss her. The front 
hall was always cold in winter and now it was already dim with 
carly-falling twilight. 

The old lady looked anxious. “My land, girl,’ she worried, 
leading the way to the rear of the house, “I'm glad to see you, 
but I don’t know how I'm a-goin’ to keep you warm. The Balti- 
more heater in the settin’ room broke down this mornin’ after 
Simmie left, and I couldn't do nothin’ with it. Abram’s took 
the grate to be mended. But I've got a good fire goin’ in the 
kitchen, and we can set out there. The bedrooms will be cold 
without them heater-pipes, but there’s plenty of blankets. An’ 
I'm makin’ hot cocoa for supper.” 

The kitchen was warm and specklessly clean. The open 
draughts of the cook-stove printed a bright pattern on the stones 
of the hearth, and in the failing light the lids were beginning to 
glow faintly pink. Uncle Simmie’s big black-and-white tomcat, 
whose robust name of “Lucifer” had dwindled to “Lucy,” lay 
curled before the fire. He acknowledged the entrance of the 
visitor by opening one eye to the width of a green slit and by a 
lazy wreathing of his tail. On the table by the sink stood a 
pitcher of waffle-batter. Aunt Mattie switched on the electric 
light in a white porcelain globe which hung above the stove. 
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As soon as Dilsey had limbered her fingers, she helped with 
supper preparations, setting one end of the long kitchen table 
with cups and plates. 

“You might reach down a jar o’ them quince preserves,” Aunt 
Mattie directed. ‘Goodness knows, I ain't doin’ much to enter- 
tain you, child, but last fall them quinces took a prize at the fair.” 

With the addition of slices of homemade country sausage 
fried to a melting crisp, the supper was more than excellent. 
Dilsey was filled with warmth and well-being. Her aunt had 
just tipped the cocoa pitcher for the third time above her niece's 
cup when a jingle sounded in the big pantry. 

“There's the telefoam,” Aunt Mattie exclaimed, getting to 
her feet in haste. “I hope it ain't no bad news.” 

From her seat at the table, cooling her cocoa, Dilsey could 
gather that the news was none too good. “What did you say 
he swallered? Tchk! Tchk! Is he very sick? No, there ain't 
nothin’ better’n eppicac. Yes, I'll be right over.” 

The old lady padded back to the kitchen and dropped again 
into her chair. “‘Hetty’s sister's baby has drank the bluein’ out 
o the bottle! My land, such goin’s on! Hetty’s skeered to 
death. They ain't got no telefoam, so she run all the way to the 
next farm. I said I'd come over and help—but I dunno. That 
would leave you all alone, Dilsey.” 

“Of course you'll have to go, Aunt Mattie,’ Dilsey cried, ris- 
ing with decision. “Don’t bother about me, I'll be all right. 
The baby might die if something isn’t done for him right 
away. But you'll have to be careful if you're going to drive the 
car. The roads are a glare of ice. I think I'd better come with 
you. Maybe we'd better take the sleigh.” 

“No,” her aunt panted, bending over her goloshes, “‘you stay 
where you be—you'd just be in the way. The car's the quickest 
way to get there. I won't be gone more’n an hour. And, Dil- 
sey,’ she added, looking back as she hurried to the door, on her 
way to the barn to back out the car, “if the fire goes down, shake 
it good and put on a shovel or two 0’ coal.” 

After she had heard Aunt Mattie’s wheels crunching the 
frozen crust on their way out of the barnyard, and she was alone, 
washing the dishes, Dilsey began to be nervous. She began to 
listen for noises—and there were plenty. The wind had risen, 
roaring across the empty fields to seize the old house in its 
clutches and shake it until its clapboards rattled. Somewhere in 
the dark regions upstairs a shutter had come loose and banged 
dismally. The gale snatched at Aunt Mattie’s row of milk-pans, 
hung out on the side fence to sun and air, and blew them from 
their moorings with a sudden clatter. Behind the closed sitting 
room door, there was a distinct creak of the floor boards as 
though they had been pressed under a stealthily approaching foot. 

Dilsey wheeled around from the sink, and, stepping gingerly 
to the door, with heart thumping, she threw it open, letting in 
light from the kitchen. She peered, but could see noth- 
ing; gathering courage, she ran across the rag carpet to 
the center table and snapped on the reading-light beside 
Uncle Simmie’s Boston rocker. The lamp chased the 
shadows from the corners of the cold room with a glow 
of mock cheerfulness. Of course there was nobody there. 
She left the light burning and, coming back to the kitchen, 
allowed the door to stand open, preferring its cold draught 
to the feeling of some unknown menace lurking behind it. 

The fire was burning low by the time the dishes were 
put away, and the kitchen was growing chilly. The stove, 
no longer the center of warmth and courage, had turned 
sullen and black. Even Lucy felt the chill. He rose and 
stretched, and wandered around the kitchen discontentedly. 

Remembering Aunt Mattie’s admonition about keeping 
up the fire, Dilsey looked around for the stove shaker. 
She found it beside the hearth and, fitting it into the socket of 
the grate, she tried to shake the ashes down. But, for some 
reason, the grate resisted. She tried again, but without success ; 
and the third time she threw her entire strength into the effort. 
With a jolt, the grate responded. Its iron jaws opened wide, 
and with a sudden rush the whole fire slipped through and 
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landed in a glowing heap in the ash compartment beneath 

Dilsey stood dismayed. There was no fire in the sitting-room 
—and now there was no fire in the kitchen! That meant there 
was no fire in the house at all. She flew at the shaker and tried 
to close the grate, thinking she could scoop up the coals with 
the shovel and put them back. But all in vain. Try as she 
would, the grate refused to move. The coals, so bright a few 
moments before, were beginning to turn to a sickly leaden color. 

The room grew colder; in half an hour, with the icy blast out- 
side sifting in around the window frames, the temperature was 
bitter. Dilsey began now to be really frightened. She had read 
of people being frozen to death under such circumstances. And 
what about Aunt Mattie? Her aunt had been gone nearly two 
hours. The clock on the mantel, behind the stovepipe, with the 
picture of Mount Vernon daubed on the glass below its face, 
had already wheezed out eight. Hetty’s sister's baby must be 
very sick. 

She went into the front hall and lighted the single electric 
bulb over the front door. Rummaging in the hall closet, she 
found her coat, hat, and mittens, and put them on, winding her 
wool scarf closely about her throat, and bringing back with her 
to the kitchen an old overcoat of Uncle Simmie’s. There, she 
even considered the box of kindlings in the corner, wondering— 
if the worst should come to the worst—whether she could build 
a bonfire of sticks on top of the stove-lids. She did not close the 
door which led into the hall. The light was comforting. 

Glancing around the kitchen with an eye for anything that 
might help, she noticed that the light from the bright globe above 
the stove was picking up the glint of something metal, pushed 
far back under the table by the sink—something that looked 
familiar. With a stirring of hope she hurried over to the table 
and pulled out from beneath it a priceless prize—nothing less 
than an old electric heater. And what was this—another one? 
She pulled out the second worse-for-wear electric heater. Uncle 
Simmie must have bought them in some junk shop when he had 
the lights installed a year or so before. 

Dilsey was. overjoyed. There was a double outlet in the 
kitchen wall, and she placed one of the rusty old devices on 
the table where she could thaw out her hands, and the other 
on the floor to warm her chilled legs. Immediately she was cozy 
and comfortable. This wasn't so bad. There was always some 
way out of a dilemma, she thought, with rising spirits. 

But the comforting 
Illustrated bj warmth lasted poe 
ROBB BEEBE for a moment. Sud- 
denly, without warn- 
ing, flick !—the kitch- 
en light went out. 
And at the same in- 
stant Dilsey could see 
that both the hall 
and the sitting room 
had turned black. Ex- 
cept for the fading 
centers of the two 














heaters, she was sitting in pitch darkness. With such a heavy 
load on the current, she had blown out the fuse. 

For a minute she sat still, trying to collect her scattered wits, 
while the wind howled in the chimney and the loose shutter 
banged against the house. As the heaters faded, she could see 
two points of green light glaring at her from a corner. Lucy's 
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eyes, of course. She called the cat to her, but he would not come, 
preferring to skulk eerily around the edges of the room as 
though he knew something was wrong. Suddenly he voiced his 
protest in a long, doleful yowl. 

Dilsey jumped up in panic. Her predicament was getting al- 
together too scary. Meg Merriam would have known how to put 
in a new fuse, she thought, but she herself had never had the 
forethought to learn. And, anyway, how could she find a fuse 
in Aunt Mattie’s house in the dark? She had never noticed where 
the candles were kept. She would have to ‘phone for help. 

She knew she couldn’t reach her aunt for Hetty’s sister had 
no telephone, but there was her own home in Martinstown. 
Her father would be out—this was his Lodge night—but her 
brother Stanley was home from college for the week-end. It 
devastated her to confess to Stan this latest of her scrapes, but 
there seemed no alternative. Groping her way into the pantry, 
she dialed her home number by the light of a match. 

Sure enough, it was Stan’s voice that answered. Clinging to 
the telephone as though it were her last hope, Dilsey blurted out 
her troubles. “Oh, Stan, do get on the bus and come quickly,” 
she implored. 

Stan was exasperated. “I can't come, Sis,” he said sharply. 
“Why in heck do you always get yourself into some kettle of 
fish? I've a date this evening that I can’t break. You'll have to 
wrap yourself up and wait until Aunt Mattie gets back. Can't 
you go upstairs and get into bed ?” 

“Oh, Stan,” Dilsey pleaded, “it’s pitch dark. I can’t find my 
way upstairs. And there are such queer noises. And I'm freezing. 
Don't ring off! I'm scared, a I'm so worried about Aunt 
Mattie and everything.” 

For all his annoyance at his sister's blunders, Stan never yet 
had failed to see her through. ‘For the love of Pete!”’ he sput- 
tered. “Well, I'll see what I can do.” This, from Stanley, was 
equal to saying that this time, as in the past, he would not let 
her down. 

Dilsey was comforted. She wrapped herself again in Uncle 
Simmie’s coat. Before the lights went out she had noticed that it 
was after half past eight. Maybe Stan would have time, if he were 
quick, to make the nine o'clock bus. But she mustn't be too im- 
patient. Even if he 
succeeded, he would 
have to walk to the 
farm from the Tink- 
erton gas _ station. 
There would be no 
Abram to meet him. 
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“SUCH GOIN’S 
DRANK SOME BLUEIN’” 
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An hour crept around the invisible face of the clock, but to 
Dilsey, waiting in the dark, it seemed like three. She was be- 
ginning to lose heart when her ears pricked at a new and un- 
mistakable sound in the front yard, the thud of running feet, 
Before the runner had crashed up the frozen porch, she was 
groping her way to the front door. Compared with the joy of 
her brother's presence, the scolding which she knew would fol- 
low dwindled into insignificance. 

“Oh, Stan,” she cried to the tall figure, dark against the white- 
ness of the snow, “I never was so glad to see you!” 

But wait a moment! That slender silhouette couldn't be Stan’s 
stalwart form. “Oh, I thought it was—” she finished lamely. 

“*Lo, Dill,” Slim Oliver panted. “Let me in, quick! Gosh, 
it’s cold.’” He must have run all the way from the gas station, 
for, in the hall, he was still panting so he could hardly speak. 
“Stan couldn't come,” he explained breathlessly, ‘‘so he got in 
touch with me.” 

“Oh,” Dilsey said again and, involuntarily, her hand went 
up to her flaming hair. ‘That sure was good of you, Slim. The 
first thing we'll have to do, I'm afraid, is to go out and find 
Aunt Mattie! She’s been gone more than three hours. I don’t 
know what's become of her.” 

“Okay,” Slim responded, his voice steady now. “But first 
let's fix things up here. She may come in any minute, you know. 
I'll make a fire if you'll lead me to the kitchen.” He took a big 
flash light from his pocket. “I'll say you have quite a black- 
out,” he added. 

By the welcome beam of the flash light, Dilsey led the way 
to the kitchen. Down on his knees before the stove, Slim was 
soon taking his turn at the refractory grate. “Something's jam- 
ming it, I think,” he said, puzzled, shifting the light back and 
forth. “Oh, yes, I see! A whopper of a clinker. Take the bull’s- 
eye a minute, Dill. There,” he exulted as the hardened mass 
dropped with a thud into the ashes, “that's your trouble! See 
how easy she closes now.” 

In a moment he was stuffing in a» od and lighting a match. 
How good it was to see the kindling blaze up and to watch the 
sprinkling of coal gradually catch fire! Dilsey drew nearer and 
spread out her hands. Lucy appeared suddenly from nowhere 
and, once more a proper house-cat, settled down comfortably in 
the firelight. 

“Now for the blowout,’ Slim said. “I brought along some 
fuses in my pocket, but you'll have to lead me to the fusebox. 
It'll be in the cellar somewhere.”’ 

Dilsey opened the cellar door. “I think I can find it. Uncle 
Simmie showed me once, a long time ago. Look out, don’t bump 
your head,” she cautioned, as they inched their way down the 
narrow stair. 

“Gosh, what a heck of potatoes and turnips!" Backed against 
a barrel of apples, Slim had momentarily scattered the shadows 
in the cold, musty cavern with a sweep of his light. 

“That's it, that's the box,” Dilsey in- 
terrupted, pointing. ‘Or, at least, I think 
it is. Over there on the wall.” 

Stepping across a pile of burlap bags, 
Slim strode forward and opened the little 
door. He passed the light over his shoul- 
der to his companion and worked in si- 
lence, his face in shadow. The cellar was 
entirely still except when, in one of the 
bins, a tiny trickle of fine coal tinkled 
downhill with a sound that was almost 
silvery 

Slim replaced the fuse and closed: the 
box. Through the open cellar door, they 
could see that the light flashed on in the 
kitchen above. 

As they made their way to the stairs, 
he said earnestly. “You got me wrong 
today, Dill. I was only kidding. I like 
your hair, you (Continued on page 39) 
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when you were four? Paper dolls when you were six ? 

And now stamps, perhaps, or charms for your brace- 
lets, minerals, pictures of movie stars, leaves, autographs, or 
tiny glass bottles? Maybe you are a born collector whose 
drawers and shelves are always full of treasures—which you 
are strongly urged to get rid of at house-cleaning time! 
Thinking back over all the kinds of collecting you have done, 
do you realize that you have one collection in common with 
all the other girls in the world? It began when you were 
born and you add to it every day. It is your collection of 
people.. 

Of course, collecting people differs a great deal from col- 
lecting things. To begin with, people never belong to you, 
like the stamps in your album. You cannot sort them out, or 
put them where you want them to be. Nor do they stay the 
same, like the little wooden animals on your bookcase. They 
constantly grow and change, both in their bodies and in their 
thoughts. Another difference, and a most important one, is 
that you are not able to decide just what people shall belong 
to your collection, the way you would decide to add a new 
Harry James number to your album of modern recordings. 
You usually choose your own real friends, but your life is full 
of acquaintances, too, who just happen to be there. The groc- 
er, the mailman, the other pupils in study hall, your teachers, 
your neighbors, friends of your parents who drop in to call, 
and your little brother's playmates are all part of your col- 
lection, whether you have chosen them or not. Besides these, 
there are the strangers you mect casually every day on the 
street, in buses, at the movies, and in stores. Even though you 
may not speak to them, or ever see them again, they become 
part of your collection whenever you notice them enough to 
think, ‘“What a cute coat she has!" or ‘He looks something 
like my cousin,” or “Why doesn’t somebody tell that little 
boy to stop that noise?” Every one of these people makes an 
impression on you and adds to your experience with other 
human beings. 

Why is all this important for you as a person? Because the 
way you think and feel about your own particular collection 
of people has a great deal to do with the kind of world you 
are helping right now to build. And because, as a citizen of 
a country where people of every race, color, and creed are 
living, you need to have a wide and varied collection. 

The quiz questions at the end of this article suggest a few 
of the most conspicuous ways in which all of us differ from 
each other. Some of us live in the country, some in the city. 
Some girls earn their spending money, while others receive 
allowances. Some of us speak English with a foreign accent, 
but also speak several other languages fluently. Others of us 
have a hard time learning even our own language properly! 
Some people have more than enough to eat, and others have 
less. Some of us have traveled thousands of miles, while oth- 
ers have never left our own part of the country. Some of us 
have dark skins and others of us have light skins. Some of 
us are sixteen and some of us are six. 

What difference do these differences make in our every- 
day lives? Sometimes we let them make too much. It is 
easy to build up thick, prickly walls of differences, shut- 
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ting out everyone who is not what we call ‘our kind.” 

“Don't let's have her,” objects teen-age Judy, when some- 
one proposes a new member for the club. ‘She wouldn't fit in 
at all.” 

“Why do we have to change patrols twice a year, anyway?” 
grumbles Dot. “'I like to stick with my own crowd.” 

“I don't play with that little foreign girl any more,” an- 
nounces seven-year-old Ruthie. ‘She hasn't any toys and her 
mother talks so funny.” 

Judy and Dot and Ruthie do not mean to be actually intoler- 
ant, or unkind. It is natural to want, for our close friends, 
people who are enough like us to be congenial companions. 
But the mistake we often make, like Judy and Dot and Ruthie, 
is to shut out persons who seem not to be ‘‘our kind” before 
we even know what they are really like. 

As a Girl Scout, you have pledged yourself to be a friend to 
all. That is a big job and a difficult one. Nevertheless, both in 
your troop and in your community, you can be a sincere friend 
to all sorts of people, both like and unlike “your own kind.” 
The first step is to recognize obstacles that may get in your way. 

From the time you were a tiny baby, you have been sur- 
rounded by other people's prejudices. They have made of you 
a person who is against spinach, or for carrots. They have in- 
fluenced your taste in clothes and hair-dos. They have colored 
your attitudes toward other people. Most of your prejudices 
are so natural a part of you that you are hardly aware of them. 
But now, with the hope of a better world ahead for all nations, 
it is time to think carefully about your feelings both for and 
against people who are in some ways different from yourself. 

Sometimes it takes courage to be a friend to all, especially 
when your own close friends misunderstand, or even disap- 
prove of your ideas. Barbara S., a Senior Scout in an Eastern 
boom town, became curious about the “trailer town’’ section 
of her community. One day, at troop meeting, she suggested 
that all the girls make a visit to trailer town to see how the peo- 
ple were living and whether Girl Scouts could be of any serv- 
ice. Her troop mates stared at her in amazement. ‘How do you 
know it’s safe to go into a place like that?” asked one. ‘“The 
people would be dirty and probably have all kinds of diseases,” 
said another. And a third girl said firmly, ‘I feel sorry for 
those people, but I don’t see why any of us should associate 
with them.” Somebody changed the subject and Barbara's idea 
was left out on a limb! Her leader talked with her after the 
meeting and encouraged her to go ahead making plans. She 
offered to help make arrangements for Barbara and herself to 
visit trailer town. 

This they did, and again Barbara tried to interest the other 
girls. Most of them listened to her enthusiastic story of the 
trailer residents, but were still either indifferent or inclined to 
tease her. Remarks like, ‘Hear our little social worker!” and 
“Come down off your hobby horse, Barb!’ were the only re- 
sponses. 

Two weeks later Barbara appeared at the meeting with two 
guests, Mrs. F., a young, pretty woman, and her two-year-old 
son, Peter. The girls made a great fuss over Peter and also 
were attracted to Mrs. F., who talked with casual humor about 
“bringing up a baby in fifteen States.’" They were astonished 
to learn that Peter had been born and lived all his life in a 
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trailer. Questions were soon popping. Finally Mrs. F. said, 
“I could show you about life in a trailer much better than I 
can tell you. Why don’t you ail come and see me?” A day 
was quickly set. Somebody poked Barbara good-naturedly 
and said, ‘“You smarty, to use a baby for bait! You knew we 
couldn’t resist Peter!” 

Some of the girls’ parents became interested, too, and with- 
in a few months an after-school playground program had 
been started; a ‘Boomtown Jamboree” party had been given 
with the trailer residents taking part; ol Citizens’ Commit- 
tee was started to improve sanitary conditions at the camp. 

Maybe the opportunities in your community are far differ- 
ent from Barbara’s. But every day in your own home, at 
school, at church, on the street, and wherever you go, you can 
demonstrate your genuine friendliness if, like Barbara, you 
really care. Respect for various religious food customs when 
planning a troop menu; wearing an old dress instead of your 
new one when you know one or two girls in your group can’t 
dress up and may feel embarrassed ; finding out whether your 
community offers camping opportunities for a// girls, and if 
not, the reasons why—all these are ways of showing friend- 
liness and acceptance of others who are in some way different 
from you. 

If you should happen to meet with occasional rebuffs, you 
need not feel discouraged. Sometimes you have to go more 
than half way. People who have been made to feel conspicu- 
ously ‘‘different’’ cannot help being sensitive and afraid. 
Gradually, as you add more and more different kinds of peo- 
ple to your collection, you can make them feel your genuine 
interest, liking, and respect. Longfellow once wrote, 

“Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
“Being oftentimes of different tongues and nations, 
“But the endeavor for the self-same ends 

“With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations.” 

You, and almost six hundred thousand other Girl Scouts 
in the United States, all share many of the “same hopes and 
fears and aspirations.” Together you can help with the har- 
monizing of differences that is needed for an honest and last- 
ing world-wide peace. 
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Sketches by the Author 





QUIZ YOURSELF! 
Among your school friends, do you find yourself 
attracted to a variety of personalities? (For in- 
stance, the ‘quiet type,” the “outdoor person,” 
the “‘artistic kind,’ and so on?) 


YES 


Have you one or more real friends whose religion 
differs from yours ? 


Have you at least one friend who has recently 
come to the United States from an enemy-occu- 
pied country ? 


Can you understand and — (at least a little) 
one or more languages besides English ? 


Do you enjoy tasting foods prepared in ways you 
never saw or heard of before ? 


oe? oe > te 


Do you know or correspond with other people 
your age in sections of the country far away from 
yours (East, Middle West, South, Far West?) 
and are you acquainted with the differences in 
their sectional points of view ? 


Do you like to spend some time occasionally with 
pre-school or kindergarten age children ? 


Do you enjoy being sometimes with people older 
than yourself ? 


Have you one or more real friends who belong 
to different races from your own ? 


Have you real interest in and respect for people 
whose appearances, customs, ideas, or opportun- 
ities are noticeably different from yours ? 


DS Gay ees he Go 
Le. “Ga ca ae hl 


YOUR QUIZ SCORE 


Give yourself 10 points for every ‘‘yes.” A score of 80 or 
over shows that you have already learned to accept and appre- 
ciate many people different from yourself, and probably have 
a rich and rewarding assortment of friends. Keep it up! If 
you score between 50 and 80, you are well on your way toward 
knowing and understanding a variety of people, but you may 
still be missing some important ones. A score of 50 or less 
may mean that, so far, you have not had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with other kinds of people. It may also‘mean 
that, so dor you haven't had reason to think much about them. 
Why not start thinking right now? 


THIS IS FOR YOU 
WHETHER YOU ARE A GIRL SCOUT OR NOT 


Have you, as an individual, had interesting experiences in 
knowing and understanding different kinds of people? Has 
your whole troop done something to help modify intolerance 
in America? If you feel that this subject is important and 
would like to exchange opinions about it with other girls, you 
may send your ideas (on or before March 31st, 1944) to Miss 
Kathleen Kelly, Personnel Division, c/o Girl Scouts, 155 East 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Selections from your letters will 
be used in these pages in a future issue. 
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PAMELIA SAVES THE DAY 


told the same story. She'd heard her son 
shout, and had jumped out of bed and reached 
the door in time to see the man turn his 
horse and to hear him ride off. 

“And I've got a good idea who it was,” 
Wilson added darkly. 

“How could you tell, a black night like 
this?” Mr. Clinton asked. “I couldn't see a 
thing except that the horse had a white nose.” 

Mr. Wilson explained that they always 
kept a lantern burning in the front window at 
night. It cast its light on the roadway. “I 
saw the horse’s feet and legs clear,’’ he said. 

“What good does that do ?”’ Mr. Clinton asked. 

“You ain't a tollkeeper, or you'd know the 
legs of the horses that go by,” Mr. Wilson 
answered. “I'd take my oath on that horse. 
And I heard the man’s voice yelling to it. 
I'd take my oath on that, too.”’ 

This talk had roused the greatest excitement 
in the neighborhood. A robbery by a stranger 
was one thing, but when Mr. Wilson said 
that he'd take his oath on the man and the 
horse, everyone began to wonder and to look 
at each other uneasily. The gates were kept 
down all day, and only people well known 
to the keepers were allowed to pass. 

Pamelia and Aunt, and Mrs. Lewis, the 
housekeeper, stayed at home talking in low 
tones. It was like a funeral. The sun shone 
bright and warm, the butterflies hovered over 
the garden, the geese lay in the shade of the 
hedge, the mosquitoes hummed in the shadows 
of the vines, just as usual. But nothing could 
make the day seem natural. At suppertime 
Uncle said that the sheriff had 
beea sent for. All day posses of 
men had been hunting for any 
hoofprints leading off the pike, 
or for some piace where the 
fence rails might have been 
taken down and put up again 
after a horse had passed. 

Uncle and the other men on 
the farm had joined the hunt. 

“We couldn't find a thing,” 
he told Aunt. “No horse has 
left the pike unless it flew. Or 
maybe it might have turned in at 
one of the farms. I don’t like 
Wilson's manner.” 

“What do you mean?” Aunt 
asked anxiously. “He's always 
rude these days, since you 
wouldn't let him steal your land. 
But do you mean more than 
that ?’ 

Uncle shook his head. 

“Guess that's it,”’ he said, but 
he looked tired. “I'll be glad 
when the sheriff comes and this 
business is cleared up, if it's 
ever going to be. We'd better 
go to bed. I've had a long day.” 

Pamelia was glad to go to bed 
early, and to forget the gloomy 
uncertainty of the day in sleep. 
But suddenly she found herself 
awake, sitting bolt upright in 
bed. Far below her, there were 
feet tramping on the veranda and 
a loud knocking at the door. 

She heard Uncle call out, ask- 
ing who was there, and then 
men’s voices answering in a 
harsh sort of way. She heard a 
match striking and, opening her 


door softly, made out, down the stair, the 
light of a moving candle. 

Aunt said clearly, “I'll come, too,” and 
Uncle answered, not so clearly, “No, you'd 
better stay up here.”’ 

Then a door opened and heavy boots and 
heavy voices poured into the house down- 
stairs, but there was all the second floor be- 
tween Pamelia and what was going on. She 
couldn't hear much. She listened for Aunt, but 
Aunt was silent. She tiptoed to the window. 
It was a clear night. She could see stars and 
the lights of Saint Louis and the tollhouse 
windows outlined by lamplight. 

She heard the crunch of gravel. A man was 
walking to and fro on the drive, watching the 
house. Another man was over by the goose- 
berry bushes, standing still; and to the north 
she saw a faint light which came and went, 
which she guessed was the end of a cigar. 
The farmhouse was surrounded, but why in 
the world? Had the robber escaped and gone 
into hiding here—in the woodshed maybe? 

Pamelia could stand it no longer. She 
slipped on her wrapper and tiptoed down the 
creaking steps. There was a light in Aunt's 
room, but no voice called to her as she went 
on down the main stair. The hall was dark, 
but the kitchen beyond was lighted and the 
room was full of men. 

She heard Uncle say sharply, ‘This is ridic- 
ulous! Sam wouldn't do such a thing, Sheriff. 
There's no proof against him.” 

"Sam!" Pamelia’s heart stopped beating. 
Were they accusing Pawnee Sam of the rob- 
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bery? Were they going to take him away 
and put him in jail? Oh, no! 

A voice she guessed was the sheriff's said 
reasonably, ‘You've admitted the Injun sleeps 
alone over the shed and that he could let 
himself out.” 

“But he wouldn't!” Uncle interrupted. 

“You say Mr. Wilson is trying to work off 
a grudge, but no one here has ever heard you 
speak of any grudge. We ain't going to hurt 
the Injun. I’m just going to take him along 
with me in my buggy to the lockup, and then 
the lawyers can decide what to do with him.’ 

“He's not guilty !"’ Uncle shouted. “Wilson, 
you're a lying sneak to accuse an innocent 
man of what he hasn’t done!” 

“Liar yourself!" came Wilson's voice. 
“Didn't I see them white legs of that big 
sorrel of yours in the lantern light? Wouldn't 
I know that Injun’s voice anywhere, with me 
living right down the road from him like I 
do?” 

But Pamelia didn’t hear the rest. She had 
always been quick to act. Now she ran out 
of the darkness of the hall into the lighted 
kitchen and confronted the tollkeeper, while 
the circle of men blinked at her in surprise. 

“Pamelia,” Uncle began, but for once she 
paid no attention to him. Her eyes were fixed 
on Mr. Wilson's face. “What kind of legs 
did that horse have?”’ she demanded. “The 
one you saw in the lantern light?” 

The man’s eyes shifted for a moment and 
then met hers again. When he spoke it was 
with pretended playfulness. ‘Now you run 
along, Sister,” he said. “You get 
back to bed and leave this to the 
men folks.” 

‘‘Pamelia,” Uncle began again. 

But Pamelia was not to be 
turned aside. “You say first 
what color they were,”’ she chal- 
lenged fiercely. “You say it 
again.” 

“There can’t be any harm in 
that, Wilson,” said the sheriff. 
“You said white, didn’t you?” 

“Sure they're white!"’ the toll- 
keeper blustered. “A sorrel has 
white legs.” 

“That's how you know it was 


“If it weren't for the horse's 
legs, you couldn't be sure?” 

The uneasy look deepened in 
Mr. Wilson's eyes. “Will some- 
one stop this kid’s nagging?” he 
asked irritably. “Get along back 
where you belong, Sister, and 
mind your own business.” 

But now alJl the men were 
paying a different sort of atten- 
tion. They began to understand 
that Pamelia meant something 
and that it was important. 

“You answer her, Wilson,” 
the sheriff commanded, and 
there was a new tone in his 
voice. 

“I'd know his voice, too,” Mr. 
Wilson muttered. 

“But a voice wouldn't be 
enough,” Pamelia urged. “You 
couldn't be sure about a voice.” 





SHE RAN INTO THE LIGHTED ROOM AND CONFRONTED A 
CIRCLE OF MEN. “SAY THAT AGAIN,” SHE CHALLENGED 


“Sure I could,” argued the 
man, but the sheriff shook his 
(Continued on page 28) 


Sam, isn’t it?’’ Pamelia insisted. . 
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A lot of boys and girls are riding on trains today who never did before. 


We feel they are not seeing us at our best because of the tremendous job we have 
on our hands. We’re moving millions of soldiers, and millions more 

regular passengers than usual. And we have to use everything we’ve 

got fo do it. 


We want to be sure that you know that under this pressure we cannot 
serve everyone the way we’d like to. 





The war is showing that the railroads are the most important 
form of transportation in America, and we aim to 
keep it that way. 





When the war is over, we'll get busy on new 
equipment, including cars such as you’ve never 
seen before. 





What will they be like? No one can tell exactly yet. 
But the picture below shows you the way we’re 
thinking. How would you like to ride on a 

train such as this? 
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head, his sharp eyes studying Mr. Wilson. 

“You can’t swear to a voice,”’ he said. 

|Your evidence rests on the horse, and your 

knowing him so well.” 

It was curious, but now it was the toll- 
keeper who was on the defensive, not Pawnee 
Sam standing quietly by the stove with a stran- 
ger behind him, between him and the door. 

Mr. Wilson realized it and threw up his 
head. “All right,” he shouted, “I stand by 
what I said! And I say it was that big sorrel 
horse I saw and that he has white legs.” 

Uncle was frowning, as though he were try- 
ing to remember something, and there was a 
thoughtful look in his eye. “You'd better go 

| down to the barn, Al, and bring Chief up.” 

“You ain’t got two sorrels?” the sheriff 
asked. 

“No, the work team are a white and a 
black. I've only got the one buggy horse.” 

There was silence as Al went to the door, 
his shoes squeaking, and closed it behind him. 
One of the men with the sheriff lighted a 
cigar, and Bill coughed and moved his feet. 
It was like the moment after the amen in 
church, before people straighten up in their 
seats again after a prayer, but it lasted very 
much longer. It seemed to Pamelia a terribly 
long time before she heard Chief coming up 
the drive and the crunch of Al's boots going 
at a different rhythm. 

Then Al called out and the sheriff opened 
the door. Uncle carried the lamp in _ his 
hand and went out on the steps. Pamelia saw 
one of the sheriff's men step over beside 
Pawnee Sam, to make sure he didn’t try to 
get away while the others were studying the 
horse, but old Sam stood just as he was, 
looking at nothing as though his thoughts 
were far away. 

Pamelia, too, stood where she was in the 
middle of the room. The floor felt cool and 
nice to her bare feet. No one outside had 
said anything. Surely she couldn’t have been 
mistaken ! 

The sheriff came in first, beating his hands 
cheerfully together. 


KING-SIZE JOB 


cached.” He looked at his watch. “We'll 
expect you back for dinner,” he said. “Say at 
seven tonight?” 

“We'll be here, sir,” Deaky said. 

Claire said nothing. She was no longer 
worried. Private Deaky knew all about the 


COMFORT — SUCH SECURITY! icc pack, and he was going with her. There 
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was nothing to fear. 

Following her from the building, Deaky 
looked up at the sky. “Weather sure warms 
up here in a hurry when she does,” he said. 
“This ll be the last trip out on the ice till 
winter. This the King dog?” He stopped to 
take the blunt black head in his hand. King 
tolerated his attention, but he was Claire's 
dog. His eyes followed her. 

“You'd better get on the sled,” Claire said. 
“Tl ride the runners.” 

“Can't I ride one and you ride the other?” 
Deaky demanded. “I’ve seen it done in the 
movies.” 

“All right,” Claire said, “if you don’t lose 
your balance.” 

“We get on the ice beyond the end of the 
field,” Deaky said, and showed her the di- 
rection. To Claire the country was all one 
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“Well, I'll be cornswaggled,” he remarked, 
“Miss Pamelia knows what she's talking 
about. Next time, Wilson, don’t make me 
drive six miles after dark on a false scent. 
Jennings, you can stand away from that Injun. 
There ain’t a mite of evidence against him.’ 

Pawnee Sam's gaze came back from the 
distance, rested for a moment on Mr. Wilson, 
rested for a moment on Pamelia, and then he 
moved quietly out of the room. 

“And now,” said Uncle, “I'll thank you, 
Wilson, to get out of this house and never to 
come into it again.” 

The tollkeeper gave him an ugly look. 
“I've been offered a job at Cairo,” he snarled. 
“I'll go there where I can have good neigh- 
bors.” He picked up his hat from the table 
and walked out and into the night. 

Pamelia turned to go. 

“You're lucky to have a niece like that,” 
the sheriff said to Uncle. “Now tell me, Miss 
Pamelia, what made you remember that 
horse’s markings?” 

“Why, I know him,” Pamelia exclaimed. 

“You'd think I'd have known, too,” said 
Uncle. “But in the excitement we none of us 
stopped to think. A sorrel usually does have 
stockings. I'd never paid much attention to 
the fact that Chief didn’t. I guess you saved 
Sam from getting into a lot of trouble, Pa- 
melia. Funny thing he didn’t stop to thank 
you.” 

“Oh, he thanked me,” Pamelia said. ‘He 
didn’t say anything, but mostly Sam doesn't. 
He thanked me just the same.’’ She added, “I 


understand him because we're friends. You 
see he helped me a lot once.”’ 
She made a grave little bow. “I'd better 


go back to bed now,” she said to them all, the 
sheriff and his men, Uncle, and Bill. “Good 
night.” 

“Good night,” they all said to her, and the 
sheriff called after her, “You certainly fixed 
things, Miss Pamelia.” 
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vast white plain, marked only by the huddle 
of huts and LeClerc’s airplane. Ahead lay 
more flat, white country. 

“All right, boy, mush!” If Deaky said 
they'd find the ice ahead of them, they had 
only to go ahead. 


“Tell me when we get to the ice,” she 
urged. 
“You'll know,” Deaky told her. He was 


right. She knew at once. Out here the snow 
ridged and hummocked. There were 
places where the ice was swept clear of snow, 
but the patches were small and could be 
avoided. There trail. It was wide 
enough for the dogs and the sled, and King 
tuned up his pace as soon as his sturdy black 
feet found the path. 

“Some fun,” Deaky grinned across at her. 
“How fast can they go?” 

“Tt all depends,” Claire said, laughing, “on 
what they're after. We can do a hundred 
miles in a day—or better than that, if there’s 
need.” 

“Gosh!” Deaky murmured. 

As they moved forward, the fog came in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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spending week-ends at the Scout cabin to get 
ready for camping this summer. Others, who 
are fifteen years old, or in senior high school, 
are planning senior conferences to talk about 
jobs. They are giving parties for friends who 
are going into the Army, and for wounded 
boys who are already coming home from the 
fighting and need a welcome back to civilian 
life. 

The trouble is that not every girl who 
wants to get around and do things with the 
Scouts can find a troop to join. If that’s your 
problem, don’t give up hope! 

Maybe your teacher will help you start a 
troop, if you and your friends talk it over 
with her and explain how much you really 
want it. Some schools have discovered that 
Senior Service Scouting fits right into the 
High School Victory Corps program—makes 
it unnecessary for the school itself to set up a 
lot of new after-hours activities. 

If all the troops in your school are crowded 
and no new leaders can be found, maybe your 
minister, priest, rabbi, or Sunday School 
teacher will help you start one. 

An aunt, or an older friend who likes to 
do things with girls, who has interesting hob- 
bies and is enthusiastic about yours, too, 
might be willing to be your leader, or to help 
you find one. 

Your mother and father probably have at 
least one woman friend whom they admire 
particularly because of her wide interests, her 
ability to help other people have a good time, 
her way of getting things done without mak- 
ing a lot of fuss, her knack of keeping up 
with the important things that are going on 
in the world and in your community. Maybe 
you've always thought of her as being too 
busy to have time to be a Girl Scout leader. 
But such people are often the very ones who 
manage to make time for one thing more. 
They get full value for every minute and help 
you to do the same. Try going with a com- 
mittee of your friends to ask her to be your 
leader. 

Don’t overlook this avenue of help: Have 
you asked your mother and dad? Maybe you 
could have a troop if you had a meeting 
place. Your dad’s luncheon club, business 
association, or union may be able to provide 
the space. Your mother may be the very per- 
son to lead your troop, or she may be able to 
find a leader for you among her friends at the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the woman's club, 
or the garden club. Or she may have some 
school or college classmate who would be an 
excellent leader. 

Of course you can always get in touch with 
the local Girl Scout council, if there is one. 
It's usually listed in the phone book under 
“Girl Scouts of Plans may 
be under way to organize a new troop right in 
your neighborhood—so check with your local 
office regularly. The people there will tell a 
new leader what to do next. If there is no 
office, remember to have your potential leader 
write for information to Girl Scouts, 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, New York. 

Good Scouting to you! 





Remember—if you aren't regis- 
tered, you're not a Girl Scout! 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


ROAD TO VICTORY 


When the southern part of the Burma Road 
fell to the Japanese, Allied hopes took a bad 
fall—hopes of rushing help to hard-pressed 
China, The flow of needed supplies shrank 
to a trickle. True, munitions and gasoline 
were still going into China over the Great 
Northwest Highway, the twenty-five-hundred- 
mile stretch of road along which trucks from 
Russia could still roll. But the Northwest 
Highway was a far too slender channel of 
supplies for China’s huge, scattered armies. 
What could be done to solve the tragic prob- 
lem? 

Allied brains and brawn haven't yet found 
a full solution. China's armies still need 





much more than the Allies have been able to 
send them. A few months ago, war corre- 
spondents reported that nearly half of all 
lend-lease supplies for China were still heaped 
up in India, waiting for transport routes to 
be blasted through Jap defenses. 

To a good many people, the picture has 
seemed pretty dismal. And yet those who 
know, first-hand, what a terrific job the Allies 
have. been tackling, are full of admiration. 
India, the main Allied supply base for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces, is walled off from China by 
heartbreaking natural obstacles. Dense jun- 
gles and storm-swept mountains lie between. 
The Japs who prowl through the undergrowth 
don’t help. 

No wonder that supplies are being sent 
from India to China in strangely roundabout 
ways. One of these, threading its course 
through a high pass in the Himalayas, serpen- 
tines into Free China by way of Tibet. Medi- 
cal supplies crawl along it on the backs of 
mules, taking four months each way for the 
trip. An even lengthier route—it’s eight 
thousand miles long—begins at Karachi, on 
India’s northwest coast, and winds through 
Iran and Russian Turkestan on its way to 
the Chinese province of Sinkiang. 

Planes are the only carriers on the direct 
and dangerous route between India and China. 
On that long stretch, they must fly across 
Burma and the notorious “hump” of the 
lofty Burmese mountains. Munitions and gas- 
oline are the main cargoes on the perilous 


By Latrobe Carroll 


journeys to Chungking, Free China's capital. 

A time may come, fairly soon, when the 
highroad of the air may not be the only direct 
India-China route. American Army engineers, 
under an American general, are building a 
supply line that may eventually reach across 
Burma and join the long northern stretch of 
the Burma Road still in Chinese hands. 
Major General Raymond A. Wheeler (shown 
in the sketch) is the man who is bossing the 
job. His forces are made up largely of Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

Most of General Wheeler's colored boys 
can, boast of the rank of sergeant—and they're 
showing they know what road building's all 
about. Under them are thousands of natives, 
Indian coolies, who must work slowly, handi- 
capped by deep mud and incessant rains, for 
they're laboring in one of the wettest regions 
of the world. The highway they're building 
is called the Ledo Road, from the village of 
Ledo in northeast India where the road first 
began its eastward push. 

The work calls for fighting as well as road 
making. Jap patrols, bent on harassing ‘our 
construction gangs, have been held off by Chi- 
nese troops trained and equipped by Ameri- 
cans. The Japs are feverishly building supply 
lines intended to outflank the Ledo Road. 
Our engineers often have to stop work and 
rush to anti-aircraft guns, for the Nips like 
to greet the growing highway with bouquets 
of bombs. 

When the Ledo Road is finished, it will be 
the first motor route joining India to China. 
The patient Chinese, watching its slow ad- 
vance, are praying that it will prove a road 
to victory. 


“PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH!” 


The paper shortage has grown worse. 
Paper-pulp production for 1943 ran_ well 
under the production for 1942 and 1941. 
Estimates show production for 1944 will be 
even lower. There's the threat, this year, of a 
pulpwood shortage of about six and a half 
million cords. (A cord, as you may know, is 
a pile of wood eight feet long, four feet high, 
and four feet wide). 

There's no scarcity of trees to furnish pulp- 
wood, no scarcity of facilities to make pulp- 
wood into paper. But there /s a scarcity of 
the right men to cut down the right trees. 
Thousands of lumberjacks have left the for- 
ests, have gone into defense plants, or into 
our armed forces. 

Our old-time lavishness with paper is a 
thing of the past, but authorities tell us that 
the new conservation, the new tightening, 
must go still further. The conservation drive 
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is traveling along two parallel roads. First, 
there's the widely publicized road of salvage, 
with its wise and vital campaign to persuade 
people to save old newspapers, magazines, 
letters, corrugated paper, bags from stores, 
wrapping paper. Second, there's the Govern- 
ment’s paper-conservation program, with its 
emphasis on stopping paper wastage by both 
industry and the public. This second drive is 
pressing home the point that the nation 
doesn’t need to use as much paper as it 1s 
using. 

In other words, Drive One says, “Save the 
paper you've used!" Drive Two says, “See if 
you can use less!” 

Many of us who are saving waste paper 
are not doing enough to conserve paper in 
other ways. So say the men and women who 
are trying to prevent a national paper crisis. 
Here is some advice they give us: 

When you go to stores for supplies, you'll 
be helpful if you carry a basket, or your own 
bag. Even when you're basketless, you can 
say, after making some purchase of a neat, 
compact-looking kind, “Don’t bother to wrap 
it up.” At home, you may give yourself an 
approving pat on the back if you don’t use 
any more paper towels, or wrapping paper, 
than you need to. When you write letters, 
you'll like yourself better if you use both 
sides of the stationery. And after you've 
read magazines, or newspapers, you'll feel 
quite patriotic if you pass them along, “shar- 
ing the printed word” with friends. 

It's not just our civilian life that’s a glutton 
for paper. Our armed forces use a mountain 
of it every month. For instance, twelve 
pounds of paper go into the making of each 
five-hundred-pound bomb. The Red Cross 
uses vast amounts of paper board for blood- 
plasma containers. It takes twenty-five tons 
of blueprint paper to make a battleship. The 
seven hundred thousand different kinds of 
items which are shipped to our overseas Army 
are paper-wrapped or paper-boxed. The list 
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of paper's ‘fighting’ uses could go on almost 
indefinitely. 

In short, paper is vital to victory. When- 
ever we waste it, we throw away a war 
weapon. Whenever we save it, we put that 
weapon into our fighting men’s hands. 
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HE CAN THINK LIKE A STREAK 

Child prodigies have, to some extent, 
stopped drawing the absorbed attention they 
used to command. Too many of them have 
failed to make their early brilliance ‘‘stick.” 
Instead of flaming into geniuses, they've 
dimmed into mediocrities. Also, some of 
them, when grown up, have shown resentment 
at having been made into prodigies. They've 
felt that their parents put them through an 
unnatural forcing process. - 

When seven-year-old Joel Kupperman, “the 
wonder child of radio,” reaches manhood, it’s 
a safe bet he will never say he was bullied 
into a synthetic brilliance that robbed him of 
boyheod’s natural joys. Though he’s in the 
prodigy class, he’s a self-made prodigy. His 
parents haven't tried to shove him along. In 
fact, his mental fireworks have often be- 
wildered them. 

Joel is one of the five gifted children on 
the Quiz Kids program which enters the ears 
of about two million listeners on Sunday 





nights. This program has been quizzing along 
for more than three years. Joel first appeared 
on it when he was five. At once, he made it 
plain that his mind pursues a special line of 
thought as keenly and joyously as a greyhound 
pursues a hare. That special line is mathe- 
matics. 

He flabbergasted his audiences by solving 
problems in mental arithmetic in just a few 
seconds—brain-busters that would take aver- 
age adults many minutes to solve on paper, 
if they could solve them at all. 

When Joel was not yet six, his father gave 
him an arithmetic book. Joel looked over 
it and then wrote the following letter to the 
publisher: 


“You made a mistake in a answer on 
page 123. The second problem 7 is 392 
not 492. 3,136--8=392 not 492. I am 
five years old, but I play with numbers. 
My grandpa has teeth he has to take out 
to wash, but he is smart. 

“With love, 

“Joel Kupperman” 


Since writing those lines, Joel has been 
reaching out to take in wider fields. He's 
been collecting facts about geography, his- 
tory, literature, current events. Psychologists, 
who've given his mind a going over, have said 
it's the best child mind they ever tested. 

But he’s not a bookworm or a show-off. 
He can outwrestle any of his gang in the 
Chicago school to which he goes. His class- 
mates say he’s a “reg'lar feller.” 

His father is an engineer in Chicago's de- 
partment of waterworks design. His mother 
used to teach school. Neither of them has 
followed any set program, any formula for 
bringing Joel up. They have no explanation 
of his mental magic. 

“I simply can’t understand it,” his mother 
tells visitors. “I can’t figure it out,” his 
father declares. 

So far, nobody has asked Joel himself how 
he got that way. 
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“Official” 


with your uniform 














Her E, girls, are “Official” shoes 


for your Girl Scout uniform, de- 


signed especially for you and made 
to strict specifications set by Girl 
Scout headquarters. 

And Official Girl Scout Shoes are 
so simply super in style you'll want 
to wear them with all your clothes. 
Shown here are only three of the 
many patterns you'll find at your 
Official Girl Scout dealer’s. Be sure 
the shoes you buy are “official.” 
Made by Brown SHoe Company, 
St. Louis, and Curtis-STEPHENS- 
Empry Co., Reading, Pennsylvania. 


$550 te $600 


(Some patterns in sizes 1014 to 12 gt 
$7.00, All styles slightly higher 
Denver West) 

















A The Camper—Brown moc. 
casin-type oxford, trimly tai- 
lored. 

B The Yankee —So smart 
you ll want to keep it shined 
like an officer's boot. 


C The Sunny—Neat on the 
feet. A favorite style with all 
girls. 


IT'S NOT AN OFFICIAL SHOE UNLESS IT 15 MARKED "GIRL SCOUT” 








IT’S FUN TO SEW!... Every ie likes a new 


dress...and every girl, these days, knows how 
to sew. It’s easy, it’s smart, and it’s inexpen- 
sive! Why don’t you make one of these? Send 
for one or both of these patterns today. Only 
20¢ each. Sewing chart included. 
Pattern A-3689 in sizes 9-11-13-15-17 years. 
29 to 35-inch bust. 2-piece dress. Size 13 re- 
quires 5% yds. 35-inch fabric and 2% yds. 
embroidered edging. 
Pattern A-3681 in sizes 9-11-13-15-17 years. 
29 to 35-inch bust. Size 13 requires 35¢ yds. 
35-inch fabric, 7 yds. rick-rack trim. 
Use STAR TWIST Mercerized Sewing Thread 
for all home sewing. Fast colors—will boil. 
Two instruction leaflets for making 
crocheted accessories —hats and bags. 


Also advance folder of six new dress 
styles you may want to order. 


—— — — — — — 
AMERICAN THREAD CO.,, Pattern Dept. 
P.O, Box 101, Stn. F, New York 16, N.Y. 
I enclose TWENTY CENTS (20¢ 
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for each pattern checked: 





(Cl A-3689, size A-3681, size 

NAME i eee 
ADDRESS ahaa iad eects 
CITY STATE 





Star Twist 


Morcirized Sewing Thread 








TAKE ATIP FROM THE SERVICES 
Wark Your Shang with 


WOVEN 
NAMES 





CASH 


It’s a rule in the Services to mark everything with 


the owner’s name. Positive identification is the 
best way to avoid losses at home, too. Mark cloth- 
ing, linen, and all your belongings with genuine 
CASH’S Names. Ask your Dept. Store, or write 
us. And because military business comes first, 
please ORDER EARLY. 

Trial Offer: Send us 15c for 1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


54 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
or 24 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 


CASH’S 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 


NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3. 





SIX DOZEN $2.00 
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KING-SIZE JOB 
around them, a murky, gray, persistent 
wraith. Up ahead King was blotted out, and 


one by one the team was lost to view. 

"No wonder you can’t send a plane.” 

“The funny part is,” Deaky told her, “it 
may clear tomorrow. Or the next day. But 
we can’t ever be sure. It might stay this 
way for a month, and by that time the equip- 
ment would be floating happily out to sea.” 

The trail circled hummocks and dodged 
spikes of ice, great jagged fingers so close 
Claire could make out their outlines through 
the fog. There was no wind, but she could 
feel the intense cold reaching through her 
outer clothing. She got off and ran behind 
the sled and Deaky ran with her. 

“It isn’t far,” he said, but the way seemed 
long to Claire, and it led straight out to what 
she suspected must be one edge of the pack. 

Abruptly there was a tremendous roar and 
crash. Claire squeaked with surprise. ‘What 
was that?” 

“A chunk of ice starting 
be eaten by the ocean.” 

Under them Claire felt the ice heave and 
quiver. Up ahead King faltered. 

“It's all right, boy,” she called, annoyed 
that her voice was still uncertain. She cleared 


out on its own to 


her throat. “Hallelujah, mush!” 

There was another crash and the ice heaved 
again. 

“We decided yesterday,” Deaky said con- 
versationally, “that it was time bring in 
the equipment. Hello, the fog's lifting out 
here!" 

Claire could see ahead a hundred feet or 
more. 

“Okay,” Deaky cried. “Here we are!” 


Claire halted the team beside a tarpaulin- 
covered heap on the ice. Deaky threw back 
the tarpaulin and she saw the dull gleam of 
metal. Lifting the equipment drew a whistling 
breath from the private. Claire gave him a 


hand. 

How'd you get this out here in the first 
place?” 

Plane,” Deaky said. He paused for breath. 


“There are places where a plane can get down 
and, if there’s enough snow, get off again, but 
not in the fog. All right, one more heave! 

Loaded on the sled, the equipment bulked 
surprisingly high. Claire had no idea of its 
worth. She asked Deaky. 

“Well,” he said, “you could build a ten- 
room house and landscape an acre of grounds 
—and maybe buy a car or two, besides—with 
the money we paid for this.” 

Claire whistled. Deaky 
paulin snugly around the 
everything fast. 

“Its real value lies in the fact that it might 
take six months to get a replacement of it,” 
he said. “It's the only one of its kind in 
Alaska.” 

Claire looked ahead again and saw, with a 
shock, the black and sullen stretch of water 
just beyond. 

“We're ready,” Deaky announced. As the 
last word left his mouth there was another 
crash, terrifyingly near. The ice tipped crazi- 
ly underfoot. ‘Look out,” he yelled. “It’s 
us!” 

Stupefied, Claire saw the small ice pan on 
which they stood moving sluggishly away 
from the pack. Already there were two feet 
of that sullen water between them and the 
ice floe. The dogs, the sled, Deaky and 


tucked the tar- 
load and made 
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Claire were on the small chunk of ice, and 
minute by minute it drew away from the big- 
ger mass. 

“Quick!” Deaky shouted. “Paddle with 
this!’ He jerked a shovel from the pack and 
handed it to her. He took another for him- 
self. ‘Make for the floe,” he said, as though 
she needed instruction. 

Claire thrust the shovel into the water be- 
fore he had finished speaking, and paddled 
as though she had grown up with a shovel in 
her hand. It was a silly paddle. She thought 
at first they were moving away faster than 
they were moving back, but Deaky looked so 
resolute, working stolidly, that she began to 
be hopeful. 

“We're gaining,” he 
it!’ 

The dogs cowered in their harness. King 
stood beside them, looking apprehensively at 
the girl. Claire paddled. 

“Better get the team headed toward the 
floe,’” Deaky panted. ‘This will take quick 
work.” Without halting her paddling, Claire 
directed King to head his team in the right 
direction. It took patience and persistence, 
but once he understood, the black dog lined 
his team in short order. 

“We're almost there,” Deaky encouraged. 
“Start the team first. Don’t wait! Jump!” 

The ice pan struck the floe. Claire yelled, 
“Mush!” She threw the shovel ahead of her 
and jumped in the same action. 

“Keep ‘em moving,” Deaky yelled. 
may go next!” 

A hundred feet or more in from the edge, 
he spoke again. “We're all right now. Boy, 
I didn’t know for a minute! You all right?” 

“I'm fine,” Claire said, and found she could 
laugh. “I'm all out of breath.” Her knees, 
too, were weak. She sat down abruptly. ‘Just 
a minute,” she said. 

Deaky stayed on his feet. “I don’t want to 
rush you,” he said, “but we'd better be mov- 
ing.” 

Claire needed no urging after that. She 
started the team, and to lighten their load ran 
behind the sled, Deaky nearby. The load was 
heavy for the dogs. She could tell that by 
their pace, but she sent her voice ahead ur- 
gently to King. The fog had shifted. It was 
high above them now, there was visibility on 
all sides. “Hallelujah, mush!” Claire shouted. 

Ahead, the team slowed and stopped. Claire 
opened her mouth to shout again. There was 
no time today for rest. Deaky spoke first. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “Stay here!’’ He 
ran on ahead and Claire saw him, too, stop 
abruptly. He came back more slowly. 

“This isn’t so good,” he said. “One of 
those crashes we heard, coming out, lopped 
this chunk off the main pack.”’ 

“You mean we're on another ice pan?” 

“Well, it’s pretty big to be called a pan, but 
that’s the idea.’’ He looked at her thought- 
fully, measuring her courage. 

Claire swallowed hard. “We're going to be 
late for dinner,” she said. 

Deaky grinned and gave her shoulder a 
brisk pat. “Good girl,” he said. He was silent 
a moment. “There's nothing for it but to wait 
until it clears up enough to get a plane out 
here to pick us up. Let's see—we were due 
at seven. They won't start to worry till nine, 
say ten. Then they'll send out a plane to scout 
above the fog. We'll hear it. I'll send up 
rockets, They'll see ‘em. I'll get the rockets 


shouted. “Keep at 
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out now and have ’em ready.” He threw back 
one edge of the tarpaulin and pulled out 
flares and rockets. “LeClerc’s good,” he re- 
assured her. “He's tops.” 

Claire, somehow, took comfort from the 
words. “Maybe we'd better eat something,” 
she said. 

“Eat? What?” 

For answer Claire drew out the packet of 
food Gran had prepared for her. As usual, 
Gran had been generous. 

“I'll wait a while to feed the dogs,” she 
said. “I don’t like to feed them in harness.” 
It was a tacit way of saying she expected help 
soon, 

They ate and talked, and presently they 
rose and moved around to keep warm, and 
came back to the sled. The dogs were curled 
up, resting, putting the burden of worry 
wholly on Claire. All but King. He came 
up to her, touched her hand with his nose, 
and went back to the team. 

“We'll have to keep moving,” Deaky cau- 
tioned. “I've got a wrist watch, if I can get 
at it.” 

It seemed to Claire that hours must have 
passed, but it was only seven-thirty. She 
started off again, Deaky beside her, walking 
to keep warm. They walked and walked, dis- 
covering, in the deepening grayness, the boun- 
daries of their isolation. As Deaky had said, 
it was a big chunk of ice. Claire picked out 
a spot for the plane to land on when it came, 
but knowing very little about planes she kept 
still about her choice. They went back twice 
to see how much water lay between them now 
and the ice beyond. They didn’t go back a 
third time. The terrifying crash came again, 
louder, somewhere beyond them. Claire's 
heart sank. 

“It’s nine-thirty,” Deaky said, holding a 
match above the watch on his wrist, “and 
the fog’s really lifting now. We may be 
here all night, but tomorrow we'll get off, 
sure. Listen!” He held up a hand. 

They both heard it, a plane’s motors some- 
where high overhead. “I told you!” Deaky 
cried. “I'll send up a rocket.”’ 

Claire heard the sputter as he set off the 
first of three in his hand. “I'm not going to 
waste em,” he said grimly. “If LeClerc can't 
make it tonight, he'll try again tomorrow. 
Listen!” 

The sound was nearer now, directly above 
them. Deaky sent up another rocket. The 
plane roared away, came back, deafening in its 
nearness. The dogs got to their feet, crouch- 
ing, frightened. 

“It’s all right, King,” Claire said, but she 
stood ready to shield the dogs with her body 
if the plane came too close. 

“Flares!” Deaky shouted. He ran out 
toward the clear space Claire had noted and 
jammed the flares in at intervals, lighting each 
as he moved. There on the white and deso- 
late expanse they made a heartening, human 
mark. 

“He's coming down,” he shouted. ‘Watch 
overhead.” 

She saw the plane swoop and go up again. 

“He'll make it this time,” Deaky cried. 
Overhead the fog was drifting off in wisps. 
A wind had sprung up. If LeClerc didn't 
make it this time, it would be a cold wait 
until morning. 

“Watch out!” 

The plane came in so low Claire could see 
a rubbed place on the under side of the wing. 
It came in and sat down, swiftly, like a wild 
(Continued on page 35) 















IF YOUR MOTHER 
HEMS AND HAWS 
send for this booklet—now! 





HERE’S the easy way to spare yourself—and your 
mother! To end all confusion and embarrassment 
about what to do and not to do on these certain 

| days of the month. 

| Send today for the bright booklet, “As One 

Girl To Another”. Absolutely free, it gives the 

answers to your intimate questions, in a way that’s 

easy to take . . . for it’s written the way girls talk 
by a woman who speaks your language. 

As modern as tomorrow, this booklet discusses 
such subjects as: Bathing, Dancing, Swimming, 
Sports, Good Grooming, Social Contacts, etc. 
With a special section on what's okay and what's 
ixnay on these special days. 

So don’t wait .. . be the first girl in your gang 

to read this interesting, helpful booklet. It’s a 

gift to you from the makers of Kotex* sanitary 

napkins. Mail the coupon now—before you forget. 





(xT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Mail this coupon to: Post Office Box 3434 


Dept. AG-3, Chicago 54, Illinois FREE! 


Please send me FREE booklet “As One Girl To Another” 
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> WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the motion picture 
reviews published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES. This 
may not be the legend as you remember it, 
but it is vastly entertaining just the same! As a 
boy, Ali Baba discovered a secret cave which 
opened and closed when he said a magic pass- 
word. The forty thieves who lived in the cave 
welcomed Ali into their group. Years later they 
turned patriots and overthrew Mongol invaders. 
Jon Hall is dashing as Ali, while Maria Montez 
makes a decorative princess in distress. For comedy 
relief, the director has included Andy Devine. 
But it is the Technicolor which provides such 
wonderful fairytale effects as forty thieves dressed 
in red robes, with blue scarves flying, racing across 
the sand on magnificent horses. (Univ.) 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE. The prose 
poem which Franz Werfel wrote to the peasant 
girl of Lourdes—who became, in our time, Saint 
Bernadette—has been brought to the screen with 
its spiritual beauty enhanced through a truly re- 
markable performance by Jennifer Jones as Berna- 
dette. The girl's purity of heart is projected in so 
forthright and human a manner that the sense 
of mystery roused in the spectator is less over 
Bernadette’s visions and the miracles which fol- 
lowed, than over the obstacles which man puts 
in the way of one who professes and lives by 
simple faith. The complex and pompous mouth- 
ings of the various French officials are a revealing 
commentary on bureaucracy. How they are con- 
founded by Bernadette’s artless, honest answers to 
their contrived questions! It is this steadfast qual- 
ity that gives the screen portrait of Bernadette 
such conviction and warmth. There are other 
notable characterizations, that of Anne Revere 
as Bernadette’s patient, loving mother; Charles 
Bickford as the local Catholic prelate who first 
disbelieves in Bernadette, but becomes her most 
understanding friend; Gladys Cooper as the 
Nun who resents Bernadette’s elevation above 
herself and others who have made greater sacri- 
fices for their faith; William Eythe as the young 
man who had loved Bernadette from her girlhood, 
but renounced his feeling because he believed her 
holy. The photography is eloquent, creating the 
atmosphere of a French provincial town in the 
mid-nineteenth century, and saying with a few 
highlighted gestures more than words ever could 
about the lives of the characters. Although the 
film is deeply religious, it is so in a universal 
sense—no special creed is expounded. It is ad- 
dressed to those who believe in God, of what- 
ever faith. This is particularly a film to attend 
as a family so that children can discuss passages 
they may not comprehend. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE SULLIVANS. The five Sullivan brothers of 
Waterloo, Iowa, who went down together on 
the Cruiser Juneau,. have left another splendid 
legacy to their country in this endearing film 
about their boyhood and young manhood. Had 
they not been such loyal, engaging, scrappy 
youngsters, having plenty of amusing boyhood 
adventures, the film might have been noble but 
too sad. For no script writer could have invented 


LEFT: JON HALL IN “ALI 
BABA AND THE FORTY 
THIEVES.” BELOW: ANNE 
BAXTER AND EDDIE RYAN 
IN “THE SULLIVANS.” AT 
RIGHT: JENNIFER JONES, 
NOTABLY CAST IN "THE 
SONG OF BERNADETTE” 





the fun these boys had, or given as truly fine a 
touch to the parents as Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan 
have provided in real life—and Thomas Mitchell 
and Selena Royle have caught this in their 
screen characterizations. The children in the cast 
are all new to the films and are delightful. The 
incidents are true, even to the prophetic one 
where the brothers find an abandoned boat and 
fare forth on the river, where they nearly drown 
when the boat sinks under them. The young 
actors who take over the grown-up rdéles are also 
completely in character. This is a film to be cher- 
ished, and though the last few minutes come 
as a personal sorrow to all of us, they are enno- 
bling, too, because of the way the parents carry 
on for their gallant sons. (20th C.-Fox) 


Good 


BROADWAY RHYTHM. George Murphy, am- 
bitious producer, discourages the job hunting 
attempts of his father, an ex-vaudeville star 
(Charles Winninger), keeps his stage-struck sister 
(Gloria DeHaven) in school, and turns down a 
chance to get Ginny Simms for his show. But 
the three plot to outwit him in true musical 
comedy fashion. The specialty acts, which are 
good, include such popular performers as Dean 
Murphy, Lena Horne, the Ross Sisters, and 
Tommy Dorsey. (MGM) 


THE FIGHTING SEABEES. The construction 
battalions of the Navy, popularly known as the 
Seabees, have earned a reputation for almost in- 
credible performance. Working, usually under 
fire, to build air fields, supply depots, or hospi- 
tals for advancing troops, their motto ‘"Can Do’’ 
will rank with other heroic challenges to our 
fighting forces. This interesting movie makes 
good use of their exciting history. John Wayne 
and Dennis O'Keefe are convincingly real as 
civilian worker and Navy officer respectively, 
whose efforts to have the Seabees put under 
military training and supervision are rewarded 
after the men have shown they want to fight 
as well as work. The romantic angle at first 
seems extraneous, but it affords the interesting 
situation of showing the non-gold braid hero 





as being as honorable as his military rival when 
Wayne refuses to make love to O’Keefe’s girl 
(Susan Hayward.) (Rep.) 


HENRY ALDRICH, BOY SCOUT. Henry (Jim- 
my Lydon), who hopes to become a junior scout- 
master to impress Joan Mortimer, almost loses 
his chance when he is asked to reform the spoiled 
son of an important industrialist. But the boy 
(Darryl Sickman) finally appreciates the Scout 
ideals and accepts their code as his own. Henry's 
troop eventually wins coveted honors in open 
competition with other troops. (Para.) 


TENDER COMRADE. The title of the film is 
from Stevenson's description of a wife, and the 
story is of four wives of absent servicemen who 
work in a plane factory and live together with a 
German refugee (Mady Christians) as house- 
keeper. Though the only intellectual among 
them, she cooks and cleans because, as an alien, 
she cannot work in a war plant and she wants 
to help defeat the Nazis. Most of the film is 
devoted to flashbacks of the courtship and mar- 
riage of one of the women (Ginger Rogers.) 
Her husband is portrayed by Robert Ryan as 
possessing such quiet manliness and unassuming 
American competence that he symbolizes the ab- 
sent husbands of thousands of young women in 
the audience. Miss Rogers is not so successful in 
giving her characterization universal appeal. Ruth 
Hussey, as the one rebellious member of the 
household, is good, but the most winning per- 
formance is that of Kim Hunter as the bride of 
a soldier who had needed all of his furlough to 
get up courage to propose, so that they were 
married only fifteen minutes before his departure. 
Many of the scenes are utterly delightful, some 
do not come off as well, but on the whole this is 
a strong and moving drama. (RKO) 


THE UNINVITED. This is the best ghost story 
to reach the screen in years. Horror is kept to a 
minimum, the tense interest being maintained 
by the efforts of the healthy-minded occupants of 
a haunted house to solve the mystery and save 
the reason of a beautiful young girl whose mother 
had been killed by plunging over the cliff back 
of the house. Ruth Hussey and Ray Milland, as the 
brother and sister from London who buy the 
house, help tremendously in keeping the film's 
feet on the ground. Gail Russell has an appealing 
beauty rare in screen ingenues, and Cornelia Otis 
Skinner plays a sinister nurse without resort to 
conventional acting tricks. The dialog is natural 
and well done, and the sets are so good that the 
house has a personality of its own. This is an ab- 
sorbing film, especially for young people. (Para.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 
THE SULLIVANS 


Good 


BROADWAY RHYTHM 
HENRY ALDRICH, BOY SCOUT 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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KING-SIZE JOB 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 








duck finding water. Only a duck doesn't 
bounce. The plane bounced and bounced— 
Claire thought it would never stop. She 
thought it would go over, but it didn’t. It 
began to turn on the ice, just short of a low 
hummock. LeClerc had made a perfect land- 
ing under the worst possible conditions. She 
shouted her admiration, running toward him 
over the ice. 

“Colonel Evans is chewing up the furni- 
ture,” LeClerc bellowed back. “Come on, get 
the team and sled over here!” 

He helped Deaky stow the equipment and 
the sled in the. plane and Claire urged the 
dogs to follow. They were willing this time, 
frightened as Claire had been by their strange 
surroundings on the ice pan. 

“Hold on a minute,” LeClerc said sudden- 
ly, his voice sharp with anxiety. “How am I 
going to get her over that?” By “her” he 
meant the plane. The ski-tips were close 
against the low hummock, and it lay, a ridge 
across the width of the ice pan. Claire knew 
because she had gone back and forth over it 
several times, keeping warm. To a person 
not air-minded it had seemed too low to be 
a hazard. To LeClerc it was the difference 
between getting his plane to the clear space 
beyond, and staying where he was. 

“Give me a hand, Deaky,” he said. But, 
even with Claire helping, they could not get 
the plane over that silly little ridge lying be- 
tween them and the clear space on the ice. 
“There isn't room for a take-off this side of 
it,” LeClerc muttered. 

Claire looked at him, considering. “Wait 
a minute,” she. said, “wait a minute. What 
about tying the team to a line tied to the 
plane? Then, if we all push—” 


LeClerc thought she was kidding him. 
“Six dogs,” he said. “What good could 
they do?” 


“Wait and see,” Claire said grimly. She 
wasn’t sure herself that the dogs could move 
the plane. She wasn’t sure they would pull 
steadily if the lumbering thing behind them 
started to move. She urged them out of the 
plane again, and took King’s harness from 
the sled. Her hands, numbed with cold, were 
all thumbs, but her voice was steady, talking 
to the black lead dog. 

“A straight pull,” she said, “that’s all we 
want, a straight, steady pull. You hear that, 
all of you? Steady.” 

There was a line of cable in the plane and 
LeClerc did a workmanlike job snubbing the 
team to the cable, the cable to the ski-shod 
bird. He thought the idea was crazy. 

“You're sure dog-mad,” he said to Claire, 
but he was quick to follow her suggestions. 

“I'm betting on King,” Deaky said abrupt- 
ly. 

Claire’s head went up. 
boy,”” she shouted. “Mush!” 

King moved forward slowly, tightening 
his line. As he felt the weight behind him, 
he tested the ice with his paws, seeking grip- 
ping surface. The two men threw their whole 
strength into pushing, and Claire, too, pushed 
with a will. 

“King, mush!” 

The lead dog's broad, black shoulders 
seemed to widen as he flattened down, throw- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Draw or trace de- 
sign on a 27-inch 
square of smooth, 
light color cotton 
or rayon; stretched 
on a board or table, with thumb 
tacks. Then fill in with Crayola 
Wax Crayons, first working strokes 
lightly. Go over a second time, pref- 
erably in the opposite direction. 
After coloring, place material face 


down between layers of glazed paper and press with 
a hot iron for a moment or two, Lift iron after each 
as moving iron may cause blurring. 
Hem or fringe the edges. 

FREE Booklet “How To Draw, Stencil, Decorate 
with Crayola Wax Crayon.” 
easily make attractive articles at home. Send today! 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42, New York 17,N. Y. 
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“Here's to Youth,” the challenging 
series of youth programs heard every 
Saturday over the NBC network, rep- 
resents the first occasion when ten 
major voluntary youth organizations 
have united on a national radio pro- 
gram to help face their common pro- 
blem of “‘youth in crisis’ and present 
a series of solutions. The thirteen- 
weeks series was inaugurated January 


15, and the program is heard from 
1:00 to 1:30 p.m., EWT. 
The co-operating organizations, 


which have a total membership of 
more than thirty-one million boys and 
girls, are the American Junior Red 
Cross, with seventeen million young 
members; Boys Clubs of America, Inc., 
two hundred fifty thousand; Boy 
Scouts of America, one million six 
hundred thousand; Camp Fire Girls, 
three hundred twenty-one thousand; 
Girl Scouts, eight hundred sixteen 
thousand; Jewish Welfare Board, four 
hundred ten thousand; National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, five million; 
National Council of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, two million five 
hundred thousand; National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, one hundred 
eighty thousand; and the National 





GIRL SCOUTS in 
NEW RADIO SERIES 


Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tions, with a constituency of six mil- 
lion. 

All the dramatic sketches in the se- 
ries will be based on actual stories tak- 
en from the records of these organi- 
zations, and will demonstrate that the 
vast majority of American boys and 
girls, despite wartime stresses, are nor- 
mal, intelligent, and patriotically law- 
abiding, and that solutions to many of 
the current youth problems can be 
reached through the programs of 
existing youth agencies. 


The schedule for the series is: 


Jan. 15, Young Americans in Crisis 
Jan. 22, Trailertown'’s Children 

Jan. 29, Dad's in the Army 

Feb. 5, Till the Boy Comes Home 
Feb. 12, Latchkey Children 

Feb. 19, Our Nomad Families 

Feb. 26, Danger—Mothers Working 
Mar. 4, The Melting Pot Boils 

Mar. II, Help Wanted 

Mar. 18, Brides of Mars 

Mar. 25, Boomtown 

Apr. 1, Johnny Comes Home 

Apr. 8, Strength for America 








ROLLS DEVELOPED 


One Day Service, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. 
| CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
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quality. Low prices. 
ARN MILLS, Bex C, Harmony, Maine 





THE SERIAL EVERYONE LOVES 


Houston, Texas: I am thirteen and in the 
eighth grade at Jackson Junior High. I am 
writing you on purpose to tell you that I 
really enjoy our magazine, and to encourage 
you to keep up the good work. 

What I like most of all is "Meet the Ma- 
lones.” It is the swellest story in any mag- 
azine for girls my age. Would you please 
tell Mrs. Weber to keep on writing about 
the Malones? Honestly, I wish that story 
would never end. If that serial quits, I will 
be heart-broken. 

I also like the clever articles on clothes, 
movie stars, good looks, and food. 

Valerie Holcomb 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


JOHNSONBURG, PENNSYLVANIA: I want to 
say how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
I re-read every article. I am eleven years old 
and go to the Johnsonburg Public School. I 
am fond of skiing, skating, swimming, and 
basketball. 

My favorite characters in THE AMERICAN 
Girt are the Malones in Meet the Malones, 
Lofty and Bushy, and Bobo. 

One article I liked very much was “Jewels 
for Queens and Kings, Too” in the January 
issue. It was so full of ancient history. 

I am going to be a Girl Scout very soon, 

Donna Mae Carlson 


WINTER IN CALIFORNIA 


PIxLEY, CALIFORNIA: Our community here is 
small and we have no Girl Scout troop, 
though I am greatly interested in the work 
of the Girl Scouts. I go to the Pixley Union 
Elementary School, a school of about five hun- 
dred students. I'm in the seventh grade and 
like my work fairly well, but sometimes | 
wish I lived in the city. 

"A Penny for Your Thoughts,” in my opin- 
ion, is about the most interesting part of our 
magazine. I enjoy the letters from girls in 
foreign countries a lot. 

I don’t usually enjoy historical articles, but 
I did enjoy “Jewels for Queens and Kings, 
Too.” 

I'm writing on Christmas day. The song 
“White Christmas” seems strange in Californ- 
ia. If the days weren't so short and the trees 
so bare, one could scarcely tell it was winter. 
California is a wonderful place and I wouldn't 
want to live any place else. It's only snowed 
here once in ten years—and then the snow 


melted as soon as it touched the ground. The 
only time we see real snow is when we go 
to the mountains. But I don’t care for any 
snow. 


Wanda Howard 


SPECTACLE GLAMOUR 


Dear Girls Who Wear Specs, don’t set 
up a clama— 

The girls in our high school wear specs 
for glama! : 

They polish the rims, red, green, pink, 
and yellow, 

And when the boys see them, they let out 
a bellow— 

Who said girls with glasses can’t get a 
fellow ? 


If you own a pair of horn-rims—oh, 
boy !— 

The girls will be envious while you just 
play coy. 

So, Girls Who Wear Specs, just banish 
that frown, 

And I'm telling you (no kiddin’) you'll 
go right to town. 

Get out of that corner and polish those 
rims, 

And, believe it or not, you'll be A-one 
with hims! 

Sent without name or address 


MR. CHIPS 


PATERSON, WASHINGTON: I am sorry that 
Meet the Malones has ended, because I just 
love Mr. Chips. I often wonder if his sore 
leg got well. 

I like the Bobo stories and also Molly to 
the Rescue. Her horse was brave to leave 
Molly and go for help. 

My sis and I hope that we will always have 
THE AMERICAN GIRL to read in our spare 
time. We both plan to be Girl Scouts in our 
freshman year, and’ then continue being 
Scouts and go on camping trips. 

Edith Alexander 


GOOD LUCK TO YOU, DORAJEAN! 


CoL_uMBus, Oun1o: For five years I have 
taken our great magazine. I have read every 
issue from cover to cover, and then passed it 
on. Yesterday I received the last issue I will 
get. I am now eighteen and a student nurse. 
Although I would like to continue getting 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, I do not have time to 
read it until I go home, and then there is so 
much else to do. 

I have enjoyed every issue. I do not know 
which character I have enjoyed most, but as 
for articles, the ones on nursing and aviation 
caught my interest more than any others. The 
article in the last issue entitled “Flying Flor- 
ence Nightingales” was super. 1 now belong 
to the Cadet Nurse Corps, but to join the 
Air Corps as a nurse is my ambition. Since 
my brother is in the Air Corps, that may have 
something to do with it. 

I have read every page of “A Penny for 
your thoughts,” and some of the letters are 
really good. However, this is the first time 
I have written. 

Well, I just wanted you to know that I 
think we have a grand magazine—and keep 
up the good work, so all girls can have as 
much fun out of it as I have. 

Dorajean Dixon, S.N. 


WORMSLOE 


SAVANNAH, GEorGIA: I have just been look- 
ing over my old copies of this magazine and 
read over again the story in the August, 1942 
issue, A Gown for Queen Caroline, about 
Wormsloe plantation. I was much interested 
in this story, as I live very near Wormsloe 
and pass it often. It is a beautiful old place, 
and I wish I could visit it. 

But getting back to the magazine, I think 
it's super. I like most of all the Dilsey sto- 
ries, as I make the same mistakes and blun- 
ders that she does. Let's have a lot more 
Dilsey stories, please. 

Ann Turner 


GOOD FOR JOYCE! 


BATAVIA, New York: I am thirteen years old 
and I am a Girl Scout of East Pembroke Cen- 
tral School. 

I am a subscriber to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
—and I would like more stories about great 
people such as Madame Chiang Kai-shek and 
Lieutenant Commander Mildred McAfee. 

Last summer I earned money by working 
on a paper route, carrying newspapers to 
homes of at least one hundred and fifty peo- 
ple. Also worked weeding and planting for a 
woman, put money in the bank, and bought 
all my own school clothes—and bought a 
War Bond. With the money in the bank I am 
going to buy chickens, as I have moved to a 
farm now. 

Joyce Brown 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 
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KING-SIZE JOB 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 





ing his weight against the harness, extending 
himself, 

“Mush!” i 

“She’s moving,” Deaky shouted. 

Slowly, like some bird from another world, 
the plane slid forward. 

“Steady, black boy, keep it moving. Mush!” 

For an instant, for half a breath, Claire 
thought the team would give up, defeated by 
the size of their task. But King wouldn't give 


up. She knew that when he bellied down to | 


the ice, inching forward, making no complaint 
at the weight on his line, stubbornly doing the 
job to be done. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” LeClerc murmured. 
The plane moved straight forward, up and 
over the small ridge. “I'll never see the beat,” 
he muttered, half to himself. 

Claire ran to King and took the black dog's 
head in her hands. Panting, he looked up at 
her. “What now?” he seemed to say. 

“Now,” Claire said, “we go home!”’ 

It took a few minutes to get the dogs as- 
sorted and into the plane. LeClerc was at 
the controls, impatient to be away. 

“Think we can make it now?’’ Deaky de- 
manded. 

“Listen, brother,” LeClerc said, “with that 
King dog watching me, I’ve got to make it.” 

The plane slid forward, forward, eating up 
the cleared space ahead of it, still down on 
the ice, perilously reluctant. 

“Come on!” LeClerc said savagely. ““Come 
on!” 

The plane answered. It lifted slowly, bare- 
ly clearing the hummocked ice below. Once 
in the air, it rose steadily. 

Claire sighed, but Deaky was in high 
spirits again. When they came in across the 
airfield, the lights flashing into abrupt life 
below them, he gave a triumphant shout. 

Colonel Evans was on the field when they 
landed. He came up as the plane stopped, 
and his keen eyes swept the interior, noting 
the equipment. “All safe? All here?’ he 
said. 

“All safe, sir. All here,” Deaky responded. 

“Come in,’ Colonel Evans said to Claire 
when the tale of their adventure had been 
told. “Have a hot meal before you go.” 

“I would like a cup of tea,” she ad- 
mitted. “After that I want to go home! 
Will the dogs be all right here in the plane?” 

“You want to go back tonight?” 

“Yes, sir!’ Claire said fervently. 

Over a cup of tea, Colonel Evans spoke 
again soberly. “I knew you'd do the job if 
it could be done. I had complete confidence 
there was no insuperable hazard, or I wouldn't 
have sent you out. But up here, of course, 
we have a pretty steady diet of hazards.” 

“T've seen a few,” Claire smiled. 

Colonel Evans reached out and shook her 
hand. “If old-timers like you, work like 
this with newcomers like us,” he said, “it'll 
be a short war.” 

“There's a place for both of us,” Claire 
said soberly, ‘dog teams and airplanes, too.” 

She said more than that when she got home 
to Gran. “If you ever hear me grouching 
again about my idle dog-team, just say ‘ice 
pan’ in a firm, clear voice. Believe me, when 
the Army puts you to work, it’s a King-size 


job!” 











The new. belted look 


is smart for Spring—it’s the young way to 
look casual, yet trim. You'll love this all- 
round Trench Coat—the easy fit accented by 
the wide belt—the deep, slash pockets and 
adaptable collar. Weather-wise in hunter’s 
green cotton gabardine, with natural lining, 
both sides have a water repellent finish. Sizes 


12-20. 8-144—$17.50 


The Service Bag of dark green drill is a good 
companion. 11-635—$2.25 
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The Bra Designed with YOU in mind 


It's the girl with a lovely figure who 
looks pretty in everything from 
sweaters to date-dresses...and BALI 
has designed this bra to give you the 
naturally beautiful contours that 
everyone admires. Bali Bras are on 
sale everywhere, priced from $1.25. 
Send for free illustrated booklet AG! 


look for this label — in A 
every genuine Bali Bra 


BALI Brassiere Co., Inc. 


8 West 30th Street * New York 














"Tuere can be no 
greater joy for your fighting man than 
the pictured scenes of the things he is 
fighting for . . . from the candles on 
the dining table, lighted to speed his 
return, to all the familiar memories of 
the country he calls home . . . Send 
him Pictures. 
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“Good Pictures” \ 





OPTICAL DIVISION 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2? 
This 56-page book- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
the problems of 
exposures, lens, 
films, etc. Get your 
copy by sending 
25¢ to Argus, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Dept. Y. 
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NOW YOU CAN BE A NURSE! 


for admission to a school of nursing. In many 
instances, these tests have already been taken 
in high school and may be submitted to the 
nursing school selected by the Corps candi- 
date. 

Character traits desirable in a nurse are 
strength, trustworthiness, steadiness, self-re- 
liance, tact, sympathy, 
adaptability, a sense of humor, and a genuine 
interest in people. In what measure a girl 
possesses these traits is determined by a per- 
sonality test. It includes such questions as: 

Do you day dream? (If you were critically 
ill, or seriously hurt, would you want to be 
cared for by a nurse who was a day dreamer?) 

Can you take criticism? (Don’t forget, you 
will get plenty of it nursing 
practice.) 

Are you systematic in caring for your per- 
sonal belongings? (Think of the complicated 
equipment which a nurse must handle.) 

Can you stick to a tiresome task? (Nurs- 
ing is far from being all glamour, you know.) 

Having passed all these written tests, a girl 
must still take a physical examination. Physi- 
cal defects such as neglected teeth, diseased 
tonsils, or faulty eyesight must be taken care 
of before she can begin her program in the 
school of nursing. 

Many girls have only a vague idea of what 
they may be required to do in a school of 
nursing. Let us, therefore, visit an up-to-date 
school. The student nurses think that thei 
school is nicer than many of the colleges they 


resourcefulness, 


during your 


have visited. For one thing, each girl has het 
own room. This makes it possible for her to 
study effectively; and when she is ready to be 
assigned to night duty, to sleep undisturbed 
during the day. Each girl is allowed to deco 
rate her room as she pleases. She may bring 
her own curtains and spreads from home, and 
may make het colorful as 
she please $. 

In this particular 
Pre-Cadet is assigned to the care of a Big 
Sister, a student who has been in the school 
for some time. The day the Pre-Cadet enters 
the school, her Big Sister meets her, shows 
her her room, and helps orient her in her new 
and interesting environment. During the first 
six months, when the school and_ hospital 
routine is new, the Big Sister does all she can 
to help her become adjusted, and stands by 
for guidance and advice as long as she is 


surroundings as 


nursing school, each 


needed. 


APPING is a joyous occasion. On this 

day, the student is no pro- 
bationer, but is accepted into the school 
and allowed to wear the cap of that school. 
The Big Sister comes to the Little Sister's 
room and helps her make ready for the cere- 
The exercis’s are held in the 
auditorium, with an audience of doctors, 
nurses, and other hospital personnel. Fre- 
quently the students’ parents and other friends 
are invited to attend. 

First, there is usually a talk by the director 
of the school about the deeper meaning of 
nursing. Then a girl Florence 
Nightingale comes out on the stage, bearing 
the lamp that shone over the cots of the sol- 
diers in the hospitals of the far-away Crimea. 
As each student nurse receives the cap signi- 
fying she has left probationary days behind, 
she lights her own candle at the lamp carried 
| by “Florence Nightingale” and pledges her- 


longer a 


mony. school 


dressed as 
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self to spread the same light far and wide. 
As you can imagine, almost everyone is deep- 
ly moved by this impressive Capping Day 
ceremony. 

Our up-to-date school of nursing is careful 
to provide adequate recreation for its nurses. 
Every month there is a party, or a dance, to 
which they may invite their friends. The 
school has a glee club under-the direction of 
a professional musician—this club is often 
invited to sing at affairs within its own and 
neighboring communities. Out-of-door ex- 
ercise is important, so in addition to lounging 
and recreation rooms indoors, the girls have 
archery, tennis, and badminton courts on the 
hospital grounds. On a hill behind the hos- 
pital is an outdoor fireplace where picnic 
suppers are frequently prepared. 

All the classes in the nursing school a 
organized. The students elect their own class 
officers and their delegates to the 
council. Each class, during the Senior year, 
issues a year book. Weekly or monthly pa- 
pers are often published by the students. 

A student nurse's days are busy, filled with 
class and i 


c 


student 


laboratory work, with study and 
actual nursing practice in the care of patients 
in the hospital. 

The girls attend clinics and lectures, and 
operations. They learn about and 
observe the symptoms of various diseases, the 
effect of medicines and other treatment, and 
how people may be made immune to conta 
gion. 
tients. 

They work in the laboratories of the school. 
In the nutrition laboratory, which is like 
kitchen, they learn about the preparation of 
foods for the sick and 
nursing arts laboratory is like a small ward, 
with hospital beds and equipment for ele- 
mentary practice. 

Under supervision, the students carry on 
actual nursing in the medical, surgical, ma- 
ternity, communicable children’s 
wards, and out patient department clinics. 

In our typical nursing school, the funds 
now available through the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps program have made it possible for the 
students to take their science, chemistry, 
anatomy, micro-biology, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and English at the local Junior College. 
For physical training, they now go to the 
Y.W.C.A., where there is an excellent gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. 


witness 


They assist doctors in the care of pa- 


convalescent. The 


diseases, 


O THE busy days in the school of nurs- 

ing pass quickly. The student nurse soon 
finds herself ready for special assignment and 
prepared to select the field of work which 
she wishes to enter. What field shall she 
choose? There are many interesting possibili- 
ties. Here are some of the great number 
which are open to girls who have graduated 
under the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps program, 
and passed their exams for an R.N.:— 

Veteran or Marine Hospital Nurse. 
erans returning from 
nurses to aid in their recovery and in the re- 
adjustment necessary for their return to Ci- 
vilian life. 

Civilian Hospital Nurse. Civilians need 
nurses, too. Our country has welcomed more 
new babies this year than ever before. These 


Vet- 


now overseas need 
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infants and their mothers need professional 
care. 

Public Health Nurse. Public health nurses 
are needed in schools, to teach health and 
hygiene to mothers, to remedy poor health 
conditions in war-boom areas, and to carry 
on health work in many other fields. 

Industrial nurse. War plants are crying for 
nurses. Twice as many nurses as were ever 
before employed in industry are now caring 
for the health of war workers. 

Relief and Rehabilitation Nurse. This is 
perhaps one of the most challenging fields 
open to girls who have :completed nurses’ 
training. After the war, a gigantic recon- 
struction program is to be undertaken in the 
countries now being wrecked by war. Public 
health programs and preventive teaching will 
be important. Millions of undernourished 
children will have to be restored to health 
through a widespread program of nutrition. 
People whose nerves have been wrecked by 
the war will need phychiatric care before 
they can be brought back to normal living. 

Director, supervisor, or instructor in 
schools of nursing or nursing service. Super- 
intendent in hospital. Girls with executive 
ability who are willing to spend time after 
graduation in further preparation, may aim 
at the more responsible positions. Some po- 
sitions pay as much as $6,000 to $7,500 per 
year, after preparation and experience. 

Air Line Stewardess. Many commercial 
airlines require that their hostesses be grad- 
uate’ nurses. All stewardesses in the Trans- 
Atlantic service are registered nurses. Girls 
who are pretty and petite enough to meet re- 
quirements, will find many positions waiting 
them in the postwar world when air travel 
will span the globe. 

Anesthetist and X-ray laboratory assistant. 
These are other types of work which may be 
done by a graduate nurse. 


BLACK-OUT 
know. Red hair's my favorite. I always did 
like it best.” 

At her old chum’s reassuring words, Dil- 
sey's despondent mood vanished. ‘Oh, Slim,” 
she burst out impulsively, “that’s simply 
sweet of you! I guess you thought I was a 
rotten sport. But I hate my hair, and it seemed 
as if—as if—” She paused, listening. “There 
goes the telephone—I'll bet it’s Aunt Mattie!” 
Avoiding Uncle Simmie’s thrifty piles of vege- 
tables, she bolted upstairs, followed closely 


by Slim, lest Aunt Mattie ring off and the 
precious message be lost. 

“Land sakes, girl,” Aunt Mattie’s voice 
came from the other end of the wire, “what 
an evenin’! Yes, the baby was took purty 


bad, but we brung him ‘round. We wrapped 
him in hot flannens, and when I left he was 
sleepin’ like he was bein’ paid for it. Seein’ 
as I was needed, I didn’t hurry back—for I 
knew you was all right, and warm and com- 
fortable.” 

“Yes, Aunt Mattie,’ Dilsey answered meek- 
ly. “But where are you now?" 

“Over to Mis’ Farnum’s. It’s awful cold, 
Dilsey. When I druv away from Hetty’s, I 
thought I was goin’ to freeze. My fingers was 
stiff as cloespins, an’ I couldn't rightly steer 
the car. I seen a light in Mis’ Farnum’s place, 
so I went in to get warm. She made me set 
right down, and after I had a cup of hot tea 
inside me and had et a couple of them cinna- 
mon snake-buns, I felt better. I'll be home 
now as quick as I can get there.” 


Nurse in child health and guidance. The 
numerous babies who are being born these 
days are going to keep the experts in child 
health and guidance busy for a number of 
years to come. 

Private duty nurses. The private soa 
nurse is Called to nurse patients needing and 
able to afford individual care, either at home 
or in the hospital. 

Doctor's office assistant. The doctor's of- 
fice nurse can do much to relieve the busy 
doctor of responsibilities these days. Some | 
knowledge of typing and bookkeeping may | 
be required for this position. A good office 
nurse must have a pleasant way of handling 
patients, both when face to face with them 
and when conversing with them on the tele- 
phone. 

Army or Navy Nurse: As a nurse, a girl | 
may rank from second lieutenant to colonel | 
in the Army, or from ensign to captain in the 
Navy. She is entitled to base pay, ranging 
from $1,800 to $4,000 yearly in accordance 
with her rank, and an additional allowance 
for traveling and living expenses. Army and 
Navy nurses are employed here and abroad 
in military camps and hospitals, and also on 
hospital ships, trains, and planes. If a girl 
can meet the physical Boise reg she may 
become one of Uncle Sam's Flying Nurses. 


GIRL with an R. N. after her name is wel- 
come anywhere in the world, for healing 
speaks universal language. The marriage 
rate among nurses is higher than that among 
any other professional group of women—and 
no wonder, for nurses make excellent wives 
and mothers. They are true helpmates, in 
times of crisis as well as when all is smooth 
sailing. 
Nursing is one of the most respected pro 
fessions for women, and an excellent prepara- 
tion for successful living. 
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“Don't hurry on my account, Aunt Mattie,” 
Dilsey urged. “You might skid, or something. 
It's awfully dangerous driving. I'm all right, 
and I’m not a bit lonely. Slim Oliver's here. 
You remember Slim. He dropped in to—to 
make a call.” 

She came back to the kitchen and relayed 
the message to Slim. Everything was all 
right now—everything was wonderful. 

“Oh I'm hungry!” she cried suddenly. “And 
you must be, too, Slim. It seems ages since 
supper. Hearing about Aunt Mattie’s cinna- 
mon buns must have done it.” 

From the pantry she brought out the re- 
mains of the supper cocoa, setting the pot on 
the stove to heat, and raided the “jumble- 
crock”’ for doughnuts. 

“Don't let's tell Aunt Mattie about the 
blowout, or—or anything,” she suggested, look- 
ing pleadingly at Slim as the cocoa began to 


steam. ‘Everything's all right now, and it 
would only upset her awfully.” 

“Not a word,” Slim promised. 

Outside, the gale roared about the old 


house and shook it, but inside now was light 
and warmth and, better still, understanding 
and contentment. Grinning companionably, 
Slim stretched out his long legs and crossed 
his neat ankles on a rung of Dilsey’s chair. 
He passed up his cup to be filled a second | 
time and reached for another doughnut. | 








“Don’t hurry, Aunt Mattie,” he said sooth- 
ingly, as if talking to himself. ‘Don’t hurry. | 
Take your time!” 


RIDIN HIGH 
in JODHPURS 


*Y GEIGER: 


\S 


At 


You don't have to belong to the “horsey set’ 
to enjoy the outdoor freedom and flattery of 
these smart twill jodhpurs — everybody's 
wearing them. Brown, green or tan; sizes 
7 to 16; $4. If your favorite store does not 
carry them, you may order direct from 


GEIGER RIDING APPAREL, Inc. 


Use X-ACTO Knives 
for Arts and Crafts 


Always Sharp Because The 
Blades are Interchangeable 


















No other knife at any price has all the 


ACTO the un- 


to re-sharpen) and the scie — 
cally shaped blades in eight styles, 
the craftsman the most versatile tools of 





his whole outfit. s 
Use X-ACTO to get cas- %: Nene ann" 

er. am aster “om 
knite cutting jobs. 4oueg 
Sets $1.00 — $3.50. ~ -. 
Extra blades S0e , = 
for package of 5. At | 
all dealers, scout 
stores or direct. 
FREE ‘How to Build 
Model Planes. 32 page 


profusely illustra ated with ac re a Plans and 
templates. Send 10c for pe > 


X-ACTO CRESCENT prooucts co. 
440 Fourth Ave. Dept. AS New York 16, HY. 


Lote TSA 


RE-blade to RE-sharpen 


aa 00 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp, 
school and travel. 


ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave., New York (1), M. Y¥. 


TAPES 


“HORSEMANSHIP ON A SHOESTRING 


A pamphlet he - to every girl interested in horse- 
manship. Oc—you get as much real data as 
you oo ind in a costly volume. Illustrated. 


Vis & JONES PReevene co., INC. 


Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
w CATALOG 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester 


_145 St. +. Street, Desk __Rochester 4. N. Y._ 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices y 
Department B 
RARE MINERALS choice specimens, 12 





Fans and Rings FREE 
5Se up. Write today. 
Miniatures $3 


Sem Parker, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona 


tiny music box concealed within began to play 
Home, Sweet Home. The lavish contraption 
proved to be fairly bursting with candy. Her 
friend had done all she could to make the trip 
musical and sweet. 

Bessie saw Russia av a huge, undeveloped 
land where neither time nor human life 
counted for much. The Tsar had been 
pulled off his throne, the Revolution 
was very new, people were drunk with “ 
freedom. Day and night, in the street 
outside Bessie’s hotel in Petrograd, () 
there was a babble. A ukase of the 5 
Tsar had built a dam against free 
speech, and now the dam had burst. 
People were talking, talking, talking. 

Every phase of the revolution went 
into Bessie’s articles for the San Fran- 
Bulletin. She saw Kerensky, 
head of the short-lived Provisional 
Government, go up like a rocket and 
come down less than a stick. The war 
with Germany—so reminiscent in some 
ways of the present war—was running 
its tortuous course. 

Bessie went to the front. She sloshed 
through Russian trenches where soupy 
red mud came up above her boot tops. 
She got within a hundred and sixty feet 
of enemy dugouts. The officers, who 
were her guides, let her put her head 
above a trench to see all that was left 
of a Russian village—two blackened 
brick stoves and their skeleton chim- 
neys. 

An hour after she had tramped wetly 
through those trenches, German big 
guns opened up and blew them to 
smithereens. 

Living with the Battalion of Death 

-part of Russia's astonishing regiment 
of women soldiers—was one of Bessie’s 
most striking Russian adventures. She 
spent many days and nights in barracks 
with two hundred and fifty of those 
intrepid women. Like them, she slept 
on hard boards, ate black bread and 
kasha—cracked buckwheat mush—suf- 
fered from the cold that crept out of 
the dark forest which ringed them 
round, The women were in training 
to go into that forest and face whatever 
form of death might wait there. Some 
of them were very young. 

Bessie’s special friend was Leana, a 
lonesome girl of sixteen. She had been 
forced to flee before the Germans, and 
longed to strike back with bullets from 
the rifle she knew how to clean, to oil, ”) 
to aim with cool precision. But in her 
heart, so Bessie felt, she was more 
eager for life than for killing. 

When marching orders came, Bessie 
watched the girls go slogging away \ 
through rain and mud into the dark 
woods. Some of them never came back 
alive. Leana, for one, died of more » 
than a dozen wounds. All of them did 
well as fighters. With the help of a 
few male soldiers, they captured four 
rows of German trenches. 

Bessie has told about them and about her 
nine months in a revolutionary land in her 
fine book, The Red Heart of Russia. 

When she returned to America, she lec- 
tured widely on what she had lived through. 


cisco 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


A VOICE IN YOUR HOME 


Next, she stepped into a many-sided job, as 
editor-in-chief of McCall's Magazine, in New 
York. 

After three years at McCall's, she turned to 
free-lance writing. She was co-author of a 
play, Salt Chunk Mary; she wrote stories, 


Declaration 


BY ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


I like smells— 

Not just fragrant odors like jasmine, 

Or the breath of springtime orchards, 

But real smells such as furniture 
polish and gasoline, 

Moth balls, and fresh paint. 

I like the smell of fresh-turned earth 

And grass after it has been watered; 

I like hot dust smell, 

Wet clay, and dry river beds on summer 
evenings ; 

I like the smell of salt marshes, too, 

Low tide, and tarred pilings under old 
wharves. 

I like the smell 

Of eucalyptus groves after a rain, 

Pepper trees when the sun is on them, 

And walnut leaves crushed in the hand. 

I like plaster smell, 

The smell of wet cement and varnish 
smooth and glistening; 

I like the smell of caves, 

Cellars, and rocks with moss on them; 

I like grocery-store smells, 

Burned fire-crackers, and meat which 
has cooked too brown; 

I like daisy smell, chrysanthemum smell, 

And that of marigolds round and bright. 

I like laundry-soap smell, and leather, 
wood-smoke, and sawdust; 

I like the smell of barn lofts and hay, 

Old books and printing presses, 

Camphor and sage— 

All smells, in fact, that are clean and 
pungent and quick to say to the nostrils, 

“This is real! This is something more 
than mere surface prettiness.” 


articles. A second trip to Russia was one of 
her magazine assignments. This time her 


articles told about her month's voyage along 
the mighty Volga, dwelt sorrowfully on the 
famine which was killing Russians by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Lonesome Russian lives 
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on the steppes, in the forests; gregarious Rus- 
sian lives in the cities—these took shape and 
color in the pieces she sent back. 

New York once more, then. Stories, non- 
fiction, lecturing. 

Free lancing, notoriously an up-and-down 
business, brought Bessie more ups than 
downs. She was full of ideas, of high- 


4 
E flying plans. At times, it seemed as if 
she were trying to drive so many 
wingéd horses that her reins became 
tangled. 
» It was during one of these times that 


I said, ‘Betsy, if you don't stop strew- 
ing yourself all around, I'm afraid 
you'll never get there.” 

She looked at me and ,smiled. ‘The 
trouble is,” she said, “I don’t know 
where there is.” 

Those groping days didn’t last. Soon 
she was looking up at the dream castles 
of a longed-for trip to Europe. She did 
go to Europe with two friends, talked 
to peasants and ex-grandees, motored 
through the Pyrenees, went afoot and 
on horseback into the mountain repub 
lic of Andorra—all of it rich stuff for 
future writing. 

She sailed for home on the Arabic. 
The ship ran into a terrifying storm. 
When Bessie, herself quite unterrified, 
was out on deck, watching, she was 
nearly swept overboard by a tremen 
dous wave. A fellow-passenger pulled 
her through a companionway just in 
the nick of time. He wasn’t a strange: 
to her—she’d had a few long talks 
with him—but after that episode, she 
looked at him with even friendlier eyes. 

“There's nothing like a ten-ton wave 
to ripen a friendship,” she told me. 

Result: a happy marriage. In private 
life Bessie is Mrs. William Sauter, and 
her husband is known to their public 
as “Bill.” 

Bill was a gifted actor, well known 
to both English and American audi- 
ences. In the years after the wedding 
there were memorable réles for him— 
some with Walter Hampden, one in 
that unforgettable play, Journey's End. 
Often, when he went on tour, Bessie 
went with him. 

One summer day in the late 20s, 
they motored to Mount Desert, Maine, 
to visit friends. It was a clear morning 
that brought out all the colors of cliffs, 
mountains, and sea. Their spirits lifted. 
If only, they told each other, they could 

E spend their summers on Mount Desert! 
( They ended by buying a country 
; place on a wide sweep of coast-line 
There, on a rise of ground, was an 
3 ancient, rambling house. They called 
§ it ‘Goose Gables’’ because it had 
eleven gables and stood near Goose 
Cove, an arm of the ocean. 

As the years rolled on, they rolled 
Bill into new stage parts and Bessie 
into a new way of making a living. 
She began to do publicity. Also, as in her 
earlier days, she gave lectures——only, now, 
she usually spoke over the air, One of the 
programs she appeared on, as a guest, was 
conducted by Mary Margaret McBride. 

“Mary Margaret,” Bessie said, “who has 
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LscghwlGrow Scout 


Never Again 


ALICE: Something 
happened to me yes- 
terday that will never 
happen again. 

Etsie: What? 

ALICE: My twelfth 
birthday.—Sent bj 
NorRMA ADATTO, Seat- 


tle, Washington. 


Provocation 


A top sergeant en- 
tered the barracks and 
barked an order, 
Come out of there, 
all you men! Come 
on! Roll out, you 
apes!” 

All the men except 
one obeyed the order. 
The top sergeant eyed 
the single soldier nar- 
rowly. “Well, what 
about you?” he asked 
in an ominous tone. 


The soldier looked up at him with bland 
“Lots of them, weren't there?’ he 


innocence. 








The Prize-W inning Joke 


Ouite Probable 





Moruer: I think I'll join the WAC. 

DaNny: Why, Mother ? 

MorTHER: Because I'm tired of the 
way you children are acting. 

DaNNy: I guess we've driven Mom 
wacky, Mary—Sent by A. SUE VAN 
Wacner, Rockville Center, New York. 


j 


‘Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
| address. A book will be awarded to every | 
girl whose joke is published in this space. | 














remarked pleasantly.—Sent by MARIAN CAPE- 


HART, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Sym pathy 


An American in 


States. 
Texas at dawn, 
twenty-four 


Texas.” 


“Yes,” said one of 
with sympathy, “I can 
We have trains like that here, too.” 
HELEN STEGE, St. Louis, 


The Right Sort 


S&B 





SEAMAN: And then I seen a torpedo, lady, 


headin’ straight for us! 
LISTENER: Dear mc! 


of ours.—Sent by SHIRLEY JENSEN, Maynard, 
Massachusetts. 


England was 
some illustrations of the size of the 
You can board a train in the State of 
he said impressively, “and 


hours later 


giving 
United 


MOTHER: 
dear? 
DAUGHTER: I 


you ll still be in 
his English listeners 
understand it. 
—Sent by 


quite 


Missouri, 


TEACHER 


TEACHER 


I do hope it was one WILLIE: Sure! 


am wearing a hat, 
It's on the other side of my head.—Sent by 


WANDA RitterBUSH, Tallu/la, 


Tommy, 
“fascinate” in a sentence. 

ToMMy: My pop 
his shirt, but he can only fasten eight.- 
by RutH HJeLvesvik, Brooklyn, New York. 





Rationed 


Mrs. JAy (at the 
butcher's): I wish I 
could find Mary. 


Mrs. Kay: Mary 
who? 

Mrs. Jay Mary 
who had the little 
lamb.—Sent by Vir- 


GINIA THERIAULT, 
Rochester, Michi gun 

Reply in Kind 

Voice, answering 
telephone call: Good 
morning, this is Smith, 
Smith, Smith, and 
Company. 

Voice on other end 
of wire: Good morn- 
ing, good morning, 
good morning!—Sent 
by CHARLOTTE Davis, 
Erwin, Tennessee. 


Fashion 





Aren't you going to wear a hat, 


Mother. 


Illinois. 


English 


give me the word 


has twelve buttons on| 


-Sent 


In Class 


Willie, can you give me a sen- 
tence with the word “biennial” 


in it? 


My mother will biennial 
thing that doesn't take any ration points.— 
Sent by CARMEN Dawe, Dixon, 


Missouri. 


INSURE ENOUGH! 


\ VICTORY 
> GARDEN 


Men surely ... plant 

: surely. Old’s seeds 
are dsncndebic. have been for 57 
years. Send now for Old’s 1944 illus- 
trated seed book. Vegetables, flower 
seeds . . . from highest quality stocks. 














and get this introductory pkt. of 
MENDOTA Vegetable 





WRITE FOR OLD'S FREE CATALOG ond 
order o pkt. of Mendota vegetable soy bean 
seeds. Richer food volue, fine taste. No Victory 
Garden complete without this easy-to-raise variety 


















Information 


FREE Cajalogs, —- and Reliability of 
all camps in U. Select a camp best 
meeting needs of your daughter. 25 
years service. Explain needs and give 

age of girl. Visit, 
f) write or phone CO- 
, lumbus 5-6076. 


CAMP INFORMATION ASSOC. 
3434 RCA Bidg., } 











VASSAR 
WAVERS 


Smart women who always have that well groomed 
look, use these popular curlers. Soft, no irritating 
metal to burt hair or head. Easy to use and to sleep 
on. Vassar Wavers make smart curls or sophisticat- 
ed waves. At notion counters or order direct from: 


W. 4. CALEY & CO., 
Dept. JA-3, 3214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 














rt Corner Your Pictures-aivam 


rt@ ou can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always 


angel 





are on sale at Photo Supply and 
Album counters everywhere. They 
are pe out Quick Rasy, Artistic. 
No F No Fold w 
Kodak Prints. A dime. brings 100 
and Sampies to try 
ENGEL ART CORNERS Co. 

Dept. 4-C, 4711 M. Clark, Chicage 40 














, Free comune ana of School and 
3 Club Pins and Rin Be Pin No. 


c 37 Sterling Sliver $6.00 
Oz. No. R 525 
Sterting Silver $2.25 each. 


P ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
2C Fulton Stree c 
___ Prices subject to 10% Federal Sales 7 Tas 





FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, etc., materials not nee in war. 
Many patriotic subjects. Write for catalog A 





-3 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, I. 


$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
= FOR ONLY 10c! 


‘oreign Pavan unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
oie rh paper) just as received from the church missions 


and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few com memoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Price only 10¢ to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 





Foreign Coin, bankncte and 
Coin Collectors Illustrated 
Catalog FREE to approval 
service applicants for - 











GEO. Vi CORONATION 


(Poster stamps) plus mint Cayman Is., Lee- 
Caicos, ete.,—60 choice 


ward Is., Turks & 
items, 8c to approval service applicants. 








Pog narod PACKET FREE 


Tanganyika—British Corman Islands—Ani- 
— Coronation — Early tetorian — Airmail) — 
“Ste Catalogue—all free—send 5¢ for ’ 








GRAY STAMP COMPANY 

Toronto 

100 different including scarce aijae | 
airmail triangle, free to approval 
service applicants sending 3c postage. 

AVALON STAMP CO., Dept. A, Springfield-8, Mass. 





“FREE-THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated book 

let enabling you instantly to identify all difficult ry and to 

tell at a glance the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 

ef odd and unusual stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco 

Patiala, Cyprus, etc. including maps, ships, animals and strange 

scenes. All free to applicants —— 5c postag 
Ox 


GARCELON STAMP CO. 907, Calals, Maine 





PRINCESS TRIANGLES!! 
Britain's charming MARGARET and 
ELIZABETH Aneeese Queen). ord on attractive new 
TRIANGLE S’ from New Zealand Complete set 
Saqiates in piel tA packet - Pictorials and U 
10c_ with low-priced Approvals 
Cakuc. PINKERTON, Box 933- “3 “philadelphia, Pa. 








FRE S—Veur Choice y aay. 10 Stampe 
froi fi U. Ss. roval selection. Illustrate: 
gt 4. cosmo PC LITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
1487 Broadway, Dept. A-3, N. Y. C. 





FREE: Receive 25 different foreign containing airmail- 
© pictorial-special delivery, ec. Send ponnge. 


Approvals, D. Rose, 2855 Claflin Avenue, New York 63, N. 





Album, Hinges, Gauge, etc.,—only 15c. 


100 Stamps, . A 
E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





Smith & Co., Box 6618, N. 
Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3 
Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





FREE!!! 
stern Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3« 


? We 
FREE!! ! OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





FREE 1 ! ! British Empire Packet. Postage 3c. WIL- 
** 2 LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 








made with Baby Ruth 


--=----= Clip this Recipe to File ------ 

V4 cup butter, or other 
shortening 

*% ao white sugor 


14 cups flour 

V4 teaspoon soda 
Vy teaspoon solt 

Ya teaspoon vanilla 
2 y 5¢ Baby Ruth Bors, cut in small pieces 


Cream butter and sugor until smooth. Beat in egg. Stir 
in other ingredients. Chill and drop by half teaspoon- 
ful on greased cookie sheet. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375°F.) for 10-12 min. Makes 50 cookies. 
*% Introduce your guests to this 
specialty in nourishing refreshment! 
Golden brown, chewey cookies 
easily made with two Baby Ruth 
Candy Bars cost little. Serve to your 
crowd for any occasion! 






Get 2 5c 
Baby Ruth Bars 
Bake a batch 

today! 


CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Producers of Fine Foods 
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| opened up so many avenues in radio for wom- 
en, suggested me for my present program. I 
owe her a debt of gratitude.” 

So Bessie began to live on air. Eventually 
Bill became her partner at the microphone. 
One morning he spoke as a guest on his 
wife's program believing it would be his one 


jand only appearance, but so many listeners 
wrote in, demanding ‘more Bill,” that you 
might say they drafted him. He and Bessie 


began to turn a 
and Mrs.”” program. 
witty, has been tossing many 
into the mike—and he has 
poetry, too, in a memorable way. 

Listeners often spot Bessie and Bill on the 
street—spot them by their voices, and by their 
wire-haired terriers, Biddy and Terry. Bill, 
innately courteous, lives in fear of failing to 
recognize a friendly listener. He says he has 
developed a technique. The moment he sees 
somebody coming toward him with a ‘How- 
do-you-do?"’ expression, he gets ready to put 
out his hand and say, 
The other day he saw a woman crossing the 


“Mrs.”” program into a “Mr. 
Bill, charming, wise, and 
a salty thought 

been reading 


“How nice to see you!” 


street, aiming herself straight at him. He put 
out the customary hand. She looked a little 
astonished and said, “Can you tell me the 
way to Third Avenue?” 

Hundreds of thousands of people now 
listen to the WOR Besse Beatty Women’s 
Show. Bessie, a good cook, believes in a bal- 


anced diet and carries that idea into her choice 
of program guests. They're a varied lot. The 
only thing they have in common is that they've 
done interesting things, or thought interesting 
thoughts. People who tune in on 
programs are almost as likely to find them- 
selves listening—say, to a man who runs a 
good chicken farm as to one who's written a 
R00 rd box yk. 

Often, Bessie invites guests who can sketch 
in a background for world news. When fight- 
ing began in the Solomon Islands, she intro- 
duced a speaker who had lived in the Solo- 
mons and could tell about them. Guests have 


Bessie’s 


done the same thing in describing Japan, 
India, the Aleutians, North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and dozens of other places. 

She has underscored this thought: The air- 


plane and the radio have made the world so 
small that, after peace comes, ali 
will be rubbing elbows and must learn to live 
together as neighbors. This global point of 
view brought her the Women’s International 
Exposition medal for helping to promote 
understanding among the United Nations, 
Not all her ideas are global ; 
very home-town ones. Every Thursday after- 
noon Bessie and Bill give a tea at their home 
for men in the armed forces. Some months 
ago, she broadcast an appeal for a “shower” 
for service men in hospitals. (Bill's idea, she 
says. ) Cigarettes, pipes, smoking tobacco, sta- 
tionery, razors, mirrors—dozens of things 
poured in by the thousand. A few pre-Christ- 
mas sentences over the air helped to send about 
twelve thousand plants to hospitalized soldiers, 
sailors, and marines—so many that 
wondered whether they were stepping into 
wards, or into greenhouses. When she asked 


countries 


she’s had some 


visitors 
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for books for soldiers, about four thousand 
volumes arrived in a single, startled after 
noon. A bigger request—''And now, a Fly 
ing Fortress, please!""—brought in $303,413 
for war bonds in just fourteen broadcasting 
days. 


In short, as one radio critic said, ‘Look 
like the woman's got something.” 
Since a few million girls, more or less, 


would like to stand just where Bessie stands, 
I asked her what advice she'd give those who 
want to break into newspaper or radio work. 
She said, “Remember that you have to be not 
‘just as good’ as the people you're hoping t 
compete with, but better if you can manage 
it. It's wiser to attempt just a small, thoroug/ 
beginning than a big, over-ambitious, hit-or- 
miss one. So pick a small radio station for ; 
starter, or a small newspaper job, and learn 
everything you can about that. You ma 
build from there on up. 

“It's a good thing to be able to offer some 
sort of entering-wedge skill when you go out 
after a job. Typing, of course, but more than 
that—shorthand, for instance, or bookkeeping. 
Then, when the man on the other side of the 
desk fixes you with a measuring eye and asks 
“What can you do?’ you won't give that un- 
fortunate answer, ‘Nothing special, but I'm 
willing to try anything.’ 

“Some jobs deplete you—you lose stature 
in them. In others you add to yourself, en- 
rich yourself, expand. Try to pick a job in 
which you can grow. 

“In general, get into the habit of welcom- 
ing fresh knowledge. Be receptive. Be curi- 
ous about people, countries, books, pictures, 
music—the insects that crawl on the earth and 
the stars that shine above it. Don’t let your- 
self be bored. The worst thing you can do to 


time is to ‘kill’ it. Don’t say to yourself, 
can't do that, I haven't the strength, the 
brains—no, no!" Say to yourself, ‘I can do 


that, I 4ave the strength, I fave the brains— 
yes, yes” 

Perhaps Bessie uses her own self-building 
philosophy, for hers isn’t easy work. As she 
herself expressed it, listeners are 
so responsive, they'll pick up a mood you 
yourself don’t realize you have. So when you 
talk on the air, you can’t put on an act if 
sincerity is your aim. You have to be what 
you wish to seem to be.” 

Bessie has the sincerity her job demands, 
but she wouldn't have had such wide success 
without her childhood’s altruism, her girl 
hood’s newspaper experience, her lecturing 
her publicity work, her stage contacts with 
their lessons in showmanship, her travels 
which gave her glimpses of the big world, 
and her great love of life and people. 

An old friend put it this way, “You might 
say Bessie’s job is the sum total of every 
job she ever tackled. She always did run 
five-ring circus, but the rings were scattered 
over the circus lot. Now she has them al! 
under the same big tent, the big tent of th 
radio.” 


Radio 








ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ notice, so as not to miss any issues. 
your old as well as your new address to The American Girl. 


Be sure to send 


155 €. 44 St.. N. Y. 17. N. Y. 
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It’s something to celebrate— 
being a Girl Scout. 
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\ 
Let the whole town know that you're a 

Girl Scout—you belong to an or- ! 

rn ganization that’s 32 years old this if 

—_— ; month, and growing more popular 

— Gish poet! gervie® every day. When Birthday Week 

al Fqu'P | comes be conspicuous in your uniform— 
atio® ach, ring ai but, with all those eyes on you, be ever so 
ASO ou “ careful as to how it looks. Yours is a 
eer * ste wn smart uniform, so be sure you wear it that 
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way—when you celebrate and every 
day. 
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Baby Ruth candy 


makes delicious COOKieS 
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